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STRAIGHT EIGHT a and 


SMOOTHNESS 


The road may be rough to conventional cars, but 
your Pontiac Eight levels it out to a smooth and 
easy ride. Knee-Action Wheel springing absorbs 
the jolts and jars . 
Add to this comfort the unexcelled smoothness of 


Pontiac’s magnificent Straight Eight engine - . . 


gives new roadability. 


*Ilustrated, the Sport Coupe. List price at Pontiac, Michigan, $765. With bumpers, 
spare tires, metal tire covers, tire locks, spring covers, fender wells, tire carriers, 
trunk rack. and extra wheel, the list price is $77.50 additional. List prices of other 
models at Pontiac, Michigan, $715 and up. Pontiac is a General Motors Value. 


G2 only °715° 


the luxury of finer Fisher bodies with their No 
Draft ventilation . . . the impressive bigness and 
beauty that distinguish Pontiac . . . and you have 
everything that makes for travel first class. Yet . 


for all this, the price is a very few dollars more! 


PONTIAC 


GET A PONTIAC EIGHT FOR YOUR MONEY! 
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lsYour DOG Worth $122 toYou? 


F COURSE you wouldn’t part with 
that pup of yours for $1! But here’s 

a case where just $1 may mean his happi- 
ness, health—even his life. If you ever had 
a sick dog at your feet—looking at you 
silently pleading 
with you to help him:—you know that a 
dollar is little enough to keep that from 
happening to your dog. And now, 
$1 you can do something about it! 
AND HANDLING OF DOGS, 
the noted veterinary J. L. Leonard, D.V.M., 
is now a Star Dollar Book! 


with bewildered eyes; 
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formerly $2.50, 





exercising, 


for only 
THE 


by of fears, 


-»»2and which of these other 


Best-Sellers [formerly $25° to $5] 


Do You Want for 


10. UNDERSTANDING HU- 
MAN ATUR 
Adler. Prof. ~ ne el Univ. 
f Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 
‘ormer price $3.50 
19. THE ogre OF 
* TORY— G. Wells. 
masterpiece a ‘all time, now com- 
plete in one volume. New and 
revised. Includes maps, charts, 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 
pages. Unabridged. i 
Former price $5.00 
2 ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
‘/+ BODY—Prof. S. Newcomb. 
New edition, completely revised. 
Formerly $2.50 
24. AMONG THE NUDISTS— 
Frances and Mason Merrill. 
Frank answer to questions Nud- 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ences of young American man 
and woman who tried it. ells 
truth about motive, mixed com- 
panic ms, effec ts on m<¢ xnlesty , 
health and emotions. 22 unchanged 
photographs. Formerly $3.50 
HE NATURE OF THE 
"WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newmann, Ph.D. 
Biography of Universe. Stars, 
earth, hacteria, plants, reptiles. 
mammals, Man. 562 pages, 136 
illus. Formerly $4.00 
3 HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
*—Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide to personal, business 
letter writing. Formerly $2.00 
32 40 YEARS OF SCOTLAND 
* YARD—Frederick Porter 
Wensley. Considered the hest of 
all police memoirs recently pub- 
lished. By the famed chief of the 
C. I. D., the Yard’s amazing 
crime-mill, Illustrated. 
Formerly $2.75 
36 ='RD NEIGHBORS—Neltje 
“ Olanchan. Friendly ac- 
atance with 150 songsters, 
tiullers, fighters. Gives quick 
identification. For ret fs 00 
39, M or MOIRS OF A SOLDIER 
TUNE—General 
Rafacl De’ ae 25 years in 
search of excitement in oe 
Mexico, Cuba, Turkey and Eg 
rhe true story of a m hod 
d’Artagnan. "For merly $4.00 


— Alfred | 
| Russia. 





ONLY $1 EACH? 


42. ONCE A GRAND DUKE— 
Grand Duke Alexander of 
The bad hoy of the 
Grand Dukes” defies the Revolu- 
tion, and escapes to write the 
true story of what really went 
cainRussia. ane. Formerly $23.50 
ORY HE 
WO Los LITERATURE— 
John Macy. Formerly $5.00 
46. THE STORY OF MANKIND 
*—Hendrik Willem van$Loon. 
Famous history of world with 183 
illustrations in author's unique 
manner. Formerly $5.00 
4 KEEPING MENTALLY FIT 
-—Joseph Jastrow. Psychology 
guide for average reader. 
"ormer price $3.50 
SIX YEARS IN THE MA- 
"LAY JUNGLE—Carveth 
Wells. Sheerest exc.tement, hu- 
mor, in astonishing animal and 


native life. Formerly $3.00 
55 THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
*—Basil King. [las _ helped 


100,000 to conquer fear, of illness, 
loss of income, or abnormality. 
Formerly $2.00 
57. MEET GENERAL GRANT 
—W. E. Woodward. Finest 
biography of Grant, clearest pic- 
ture of Civil War yet written. 
Formerly $5.00 
6 THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME 
*—Dorothy L. Sayers. 62 thrill- 
ing stories of mystery, crime, 
horror, by world-famous authors. 
1177 pages; unabridged. 
Formerly $3.00 
67. HENRY THE  VIIITH— 
* Francis Hackett. Private life 
of lusty royal Bluebeard and his 
six wives, Former price $3.00 


SEND NO MONEY 
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emergency treatments, etc. 


Every Breed—Every Problem 
At the right are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of important points explained. Dr. 
Leonard describes the characteristics, origins 
He helps you 
debunks dozens 


159 breeds. 


You Owe It to Your Dog 


Payson 


This great volume is the most complete 
guide of its kind ever written. 380 pages; 35 
photographs; every fact you need on feeding, 
training, breeding, house-breaking, bathing, 


fake remedies and whims. Tells 
how to handle strange animals, how to 
make your dog a well-behaved, trusting 


For your dog's sake, examine this book 
at our expense. Albert 
writes: 


Terhune 


“Most eafnestly I recommend it to 


If you love 
book ; 





SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 
* Calverton and Schmalhausen, 
Int veduction by Havelock Ellis. 
30 authorities take taboos out of 
sex. Formerly $5.00 
70. THE LAST HOME OF MYS- 
* TERY—E. Alexander Powell. 
Amazing 
ious Nepal. 
social customs, 
gious’’ depravity 
Formerly $4.00 
72. 4 LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. 
of funny stories 


Inexhaustible fund 
for longest, 
y~ L < Formerly $2.50 
74. 2 WILDE, HIS LIFE 
SND CONFESSIONS—Frank 
Harris. Genius who died in pov- 
erty and shame because of name- 
less vice—hideous then, under- 
stood and pitied now. 
Formerty $3.75 
75. THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE—Anderson M. Baten. 
Life’s gems in literature, since 
Cc _- Formerly $5.00 
76. © WER AND SECRET OF 
. THe JESUITS—Rene Fulép 
Miller. Full history of powerful 
society through the Inquisition 
to today. Formerly $5.00 
82. WAY OF THE LANCER— 
R. Boleslavski and H. Wood- 
ward. Polish Lancer’s own true, 
thrilling narrative of adventure, 
horror, rapine and slaughter dur- 
ing the World War. 
Formerly $3.00 
88. NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. 
Thrilling rise and fall of 
lover, warrior. Emperor of all 
Europe. One of the great books of 
modern times. Formerly $3.00 
HOW TO LIVE—Arnold 
* Bennett. Eminent author 
charmingly records his rules, im- 
pressions, philosophy of success- 
ful living. Formerly $5.50 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


adventures. in myster- 
Daring disclosures of 
shocking “‘reli- 


can . ¥. 
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| 





It is written by a man 
who not only is an undisputed authority, 
but has the rare gift‘of understanding their 
needs and nature.”’ 
need thi 


dogs you 


BY JOHN LYNN LEONARD o.v.m. 


Former Price*2™ 


93 CREATIVE handsomely bound 
* CHEMISTRY w in cloth, beauti- 
—Edwin E. Slos- fully printed from 
son. Wonders oi plates of original 


modern chemistry 
made 


to non-technical reader. 
Formerly $3.00 

THE DOCTOR 
Koons AT LOVE 


99. 


AND L 


D. 


112. INDIA: LAND OF THE | food authority is now in its 70th 
BLACK PAGODA—Lowell | thousand! Tells How to Insure 
Thomas. Luxury, squalor—sanc- | Stamina, Endurance, Vigor, 
tity, sensuality—wisdom, ignor- | Strength and Health in Infancy, 


ance. 


1] 


Stop 


habits, ‘‘nerves,’’ “‘heart trouble,’ Jan Gay. The adventures 
debunked of fads. 102 startling | of a young American woman who 
pictures. Formerly $5.00 tt irned from the private to the 
129 AN BOOK OF | public practice of nakedness. 

* BRITISH AND AMERI.- | Amusing, instructive. Over 50 il- 


CAN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
topher Morley. 


prehensive anthology of classical ING = = 
and modern poetry. Completely | Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 
indexed. 20 poets, 588 poems, | mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care ° 
800 pag of puppies. Diets, baths, exer- 
133. THE STORY OF MONEY | cise, house-breaking—obedience, 
—Norman Angell. Com- | with children, etc. Complete, 
plete history, clearly explains gold | quick index, 35 photos. Albert 
standard, paper money, banks, | Payson Terhune says, “Most 
stocks, Federal Reserve, infla- | earnestly recommend it.”’ 
tion, etc. Formerly $5.00 Formerly $2.50 














380 Pages of Clear, Common-Sense 
Help on Selecting, Raising 
and Training Dogs 































| Preface: by Albert Payson jew Born : Artificial 
Terhune. Respiration — Siow- ursing Pup 
in’ ction: b Vonnioliurst es —Injured at Birth — Han 
Select of s: eds ‘eeding— Worming—Feeding the 
Suited for Special Pus 09—le- Nursing Mother... . . 
scriptions of Various Breeds. ... Maternal Aiiment Insuffi- 
Age In lection: y or cient Milk Supply— i Much Milk 
— Dog: Breeding, Health, —€ aste—Milk Fever 
Age. Sex, Intelligence, Disposi- trre; rities in Bree =: 
Crossing Breeds—Breeding Close 
ception into the Home: Relatives— Inbreeding — Breeding 
vs orirst Medicines—Shy Breeders—Steril- 
Treatment, Care and Handling iy = Over- Breeding. Females, 
Feeding, Initial Training, Keep- ales—Right Age for Breeding— 
out of Mischief— Receiving False Conception — Spaying a 
PartiallyGrown Dogs: Adult Dogs: Forced Wheiping, etc. 





Gaining Animal's Confidence 
Studying Dog’s Nature, Diet, and 
Training... . 

Common-Sense Care: ( 
Air, Sunshine, Sanitation — il 
Overfeeding 

ome- Soctoring ‘Mente~teaws 
Patent Remedies 
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“The Care and 
Handling of Dogs”’ 
is full library size, 
5% x 8%, inches, 
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153 SCIENCE OF 
*EATING—AIl- 
| fred W. McCann. This great book 
by the internationally recognized 


LIFE—Joseph Collins, M. 
ot sex 
Formerly $3.00 


Formerly $4.00 | Youth and Age 
THE HUMAN BODY— 1 
Logan Clendening, M. D. 
worrying about yourself! 
truth about weight, diet, 


Formerly $3.00 

THE WORKS OF SCHO- 
* PENHAUER—Edited by 
Will Durant Formerly $2.50 
161. ON GOING NAKED— 


lustrations. Former price $2.00 


Popular, com- 166 ig? CARE pre HAN- 





GARDEN CITY yay COMPANY 
Dept. 794, Garden City, N. 

Please send me the STAR Dot, LAR BOOKS encircled below. 
I will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c (to cover pack- 
ing and postage) for each volume or I will return the books 
without being obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of books 
you want.) 


10 19 23 24 8 30 32 36 39 
42 43 46 49 50 55 57 61 67 69 
70 7 74 75 76 82 88 9 3 
112 118 129 133 153 156 161 166 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Address 


City and State 
ide of C 





U.S.A. $1.10 per book, cash with order. 
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INDEX 





THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday ofa th, blue; d, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


SIAM’S TRAVELING KING: At Paris, King 
Prajadhipok (hat in hand) 
with lavish ceremonies, on his way to 
London to have a tooth extracted, and 
then to the United States for an eye opera- 
tion.— (See page 37). (Keystone). 


BRUERE DENIES: A guest at the Wirt 
dinner, Robert Bruere, NRA official, tells 
the House investigating committee that Dr. 
Wirt “violated the Ninth Commandment,”— 
(See page 14). (Wide World). 


PD. A. R. CONVENTION: Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
livers a pacifist address before the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, as Mrs. 
Russell W. Magna, president of the society, 
stands by.—(See page 12). (Acme). 


ALMOST PAINLESS: A hypodermic inject- 
ing needle, said to be nearly painless, is 
demonstrated at the convention of the 
American College of Physicians in Chicago. 





—(See page 35). (Acme). 
KOMONEN WINS: A_ Finnish carpenter 
from Canada, Dave Komonen, takes first 


place in the Patriot’s Day marathon from 


is received, 
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Hopkinton to Boston.—(See page 24). (In- Roosevelt Opposes Railroad W age Rise 27 
ternational). Olds Remains With Reo .. ; aoa 
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104 MILES AN HOUR: “The Yephyt, Amer-'| .vuamon °° 
ica’s first Diesel-powered, streamlined train, a eo eee ee ee 
does 104 miles an hour on its official test | FOURTH ESTATE ....... + 31 
run in New Jersey.—(See page 27). (Wide a ee a ee ee 
World). RELIGION ° ce 33 
JAPAN ALERT: Sailors on a Japanese train- | SCIENCE .. . ~ + « 34 
ing cruiser, ready for action in the Far LAW . ° o« « & 
East, as Foreign Office spokesman sends up TRANSITION } et ae 
a trial balloon on policy toward China.— ENTERTAINMENT | « « « 38 
(See page 7). (Underwood BOOKS oe bane 
BRAIN TRUST AND REVOLUTION 1933, the phrase “Brains Trust” was ap- 


I note that you fall into the prevailing 
habit’ of mentioning the Brain Trust -with- 
out identifying its component membership. 
I believe that most, even well-informed, cit- 
izens speak familiarly of the Brain Trust 
without thinking or taking the trouble to 
identify it. At the risk of being looked 
upon as an ignoramus, | should like to know 
who the people are who compose President 
Roosevelt's Brain Trust. Newspapers don’t 
tell ‘us. 

I found you people contradictory in your 
last (April 21) issue. You carry as a lead- 
ing article a description of a “Counter-Rev- 
olution” against the New Deal and on the 
next page you say that Dr. Wirt has un- 
folded a Brain Trust plot for a revolution. 
Do you really mean to say that there is 
both a revolution and a counter-revolution 
planned in this country? Ah, News-WEEK, 
News-WeEEK, please be consistent for at 
least three consecutive pages! 

Wa ttTerR O. PRESTON 

New Haven, Conn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeeEk does 
not regard Mr. Preston as an ignoramus 
because he does not know who is in the 
Brain Trust; there is evidence for the as- 
sumption that some Roosevelt intellectuals 
do not know either. Their failure to do so 
should not be attributed to loss of intellect 
but partly to modesty and partly to refusal 
to accept a convenient label. For the Brain 
Trust has neither dues nor continuing mem- 
bership. As told in News-Week, July 8, 


plied by James Kieran of The New York 
Times to academic and lay Roosevelt spe- 
cial advisers long before Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election. The phrase stuck and modified 
by usage to the more euphonious “Brain 
Trust” has become a designation applied 
loosely to many people called to Washington 
by the Roosevelt administration. 

The most authoritative recent enumera- 
tion of Brain Trust membership was made 
by one of its pioneer members, Raymond 
Moley, in Today, of which he is editor. 
Professor Moley groups Brain Trusters into 
three schools of thought. 

1. Advocates of inflationary or reflation- 
ary monetary policies: Professors George 
F. Warren, James Harvey Rogers, and Irv- 
ing Fisher. 

2. Advocates of “partnership,” of gov- 
ernment helping business and agriculture to 


work out their problems: Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator; Rexford G. —- 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture ; 
Berle, now City Chamberlain of New York. 
3. Advocates of business regulation by 
law: Professor Felix Frankfurter of Har- 
vard Law School; Thomas G. Corcoran, 
RFC Counsel ; James M. Landis of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Together with Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, a Frankfurter protege and 
student of the British Securities Law, they 
helped to draft the Securities Act and the 
Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Exchange Bill. 
Last week this group was attacked in the 
House by the plot-hunting sensationalist 
Fred A. Britten, Republican Representative 





DISTINGUISHED 


...inname, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


NEW CAFE AND BAR NOW OPEN 
ON THE LOBBY FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 


HOTEL 











Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 


























THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add.clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mllustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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Which of These Famous 


Garden Books 


will You Accept for 5 Days Free Reading? 


yg bagel And choice of these Garden Books. 
See why they are so helpful, practical, interesting. 
As you turn their pages, you almost feel rich loam 
crumbling through your fingers. Lovely pictures cap- 
ture the cool, fragrant charm of the garden you've 
dreamed of. Your hands itch for a trowel! 


What shall you plant? Which flowers and shrubs 
thrive best in your soil? How shall you “space” to 
have beauty all season? What is the secret of a vel- 
How can you have flowers more beautiful than your 

HOW CAN YOU GET THE MOST PRIDE AND 
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vety lawn? 
neighbors ? 
SATISFACTION OUT OF YOUR GARDEN? 

Let these books answer these and hundreds more questions. 
Thousands have paid as much as $5.00 for just ONE of these vol- 


umes. Now you may have any one (if, after free reading, 
you decide you want it) for only $1.95. You save even 
more if you want more than one book. Read brief de- 
scriptions below—see which books you’d like to examine 
free. Mail coupon, without money, before the season grows 
another day older! 


GARDEN MAKING 
AND KEEPING 


By Hugh Findlay 


THE BOOK OF 
GARDEN FLOWERS 


By Robert M. McCurdy 


A $5.00 Value—Now Only $1.95 


Friendly, and written by an expert 
and garden lover. Takes you step by 
step through all details. How to plan, 

lant, cultivate lawns, all sorts of 
lowers, plants, shrubs, trees. In non- 
techatcal language. Complete lists of 
growing things; with data on their 
adaptability to various purposes, to 
soil, to season. For both beginners 


and experienced gardeners. 252 pages, 
full size 514x8%. Illustrated with 
Beautifully 


er gay = diagrams. } 
»ound in durable green cloth, tinted 
top, gold stamped. 


GARDEN BLUE BOOK OF 
ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 


By Henry Stuart Ortloff 


A $2.50Value—Now Only $1.95 


Devoted exclusively to beautiful 
annuals and biennials. Simple secrets 
for growing the best among 1082 dif- 
ferent varieties of annuals, together 
with complete explanation of their 
habits, traits, peculiarities. How to 
keep your flower garden in a continu- 
ous bloom of riotous.color and beauty. 
Contains 254 pages of easy-to-read- 
and-follow advice; full size 54%4x8%4. 
Illustrated with photographic repro- 
ductions, helpful diagrams. Bound 
in durable blue cloth, gold stamped. 


SEND NO MONEY 





A $3.50Value—Now Only$1.95 


Perhaps the most complete, most 
convenient reference book of garden 
flowers published. Identifies every 
garden flower; gives practical di- 
rections in planning, helping you 
choose flowers that grow best in your 
soil and climate. 311 pages, describ- 
ing 400 different kinds of garden 
flowers. Profusely illustrated—100 
full-color cuts, and valuable color- 
chart. Size 514x8% bound in green 
cloth and stamped in gold. 






























MY GARDEN 
By Louise Beebe Wilder 
A $3.00 Value—Now Only $1.95 


By one of the country’s foremost 
amateur gardeners. Takes you through 
every phase of garden making, show- 
ing you little-known ways for achiev- 
ing indescribable beauty and com- 

leteness. She discusses your prob- 
lems in your language. She knows 
your difficulties and solves them in a 
way that makes her book most fasci- 
nating. Size 51%4x8%, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Tinted top; 
317 pages. 


S DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, inc. 

Dept. 124, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me postpaid, for FREE examination, the 
Garden Books I have checked. Any I do not wish to keep I will 
return within 5 days. For whichever books I DO keep I will 





It is difficult to do justice to these four splendid books in small space. See the 
books themselves. We offer to send one or two or three or all four of them to 
you, charges prepaid, for 5 days’ free examination. Those you don’t want, simply 
return. If you decide to keep one send only $1.95; if you keep two, send only 
$3.60; if you keep three, send only $4.95; if you keep four send only $6.00. IF 
YOU KEEP ALL FOUR YOU ARE OBTAINING A $14.00 VALUE FOR 
ONLY $6.00! When you do send your remittance merely enclose the proper 
amount, plus the few cents postage we have already prepaid for you. 

But send the special coupon—without money—at once. Remember it costs noth- 
ing to examine them. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 124, Garden City, New York 


send you the correct amount as follows, plus few cents for post- 
age and packing: $1.95 for any 1 book; $3.60 for any 2 books; 
$4.95 for any 3 books; $6.00 for all 4 books. 


OSes ORs 
Oo 


wers 
(A $5 value) (A $3.50 value) 
Blue Book of Annuals or} My Garden 

NT a ee a ee ee 


Biennials (A $3 value) 
(A $2.50 value) 


SEND * cgtccncmnentitinigerestttinsiiiuaintnngedenepeeyetipemtncienimaiiiiialanials 
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QUESTION: nas 


BRUSHLESS SHAVE LUBRICATES THE 
IT SOFTENS THE BEARD? 


SKIN AS 


NEW.S-WEEK 





Glider—the new Williams Brush- 
less Shave! This lubricating prop- 
erty—little understood—is vital 
to a perfect latherless shave. 


You'll discover how much it con- 
tributes to shaving comfort when 
you try Glider. Notice how eas- 
ily and evenly Glider spreads— 
how soft its texture as it nestles 
close to your skin. Then watch 
how swiftly, effortlessly, your 
razor glides through your beard. 
Cleanly, closely, without a tug. 
The Glider Stroke—the smooth- 
est, gentlest stroke imaginable! 


Observe too how soft and supple 
this lubricating quality leaves 
your face. 


GLIDER 


And Glider is an economical 
brushless shave. Its even spread- 
ing makes a little go a long way. 
Pure white, too, so that you can 
see where you’re going .. . an 
outstanding feature. 


Pick up a tube at your favorite 
toilet goods counter today. Or 
send in the coupon for a gener- 
ous sample. You'll be convinced 
that this is the brushless shave 
you’ve been looking for. 


And when you lay down your razor, 
splash a palmful of bracy, tingling 
Aqua Velva on your still-moist skin. 
It’s the finishing touch that makes 


any shave—lather or latherless— 


better ! 


NEW BRUSHLESS 


SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


Made by the Makers of 


WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS Sr mae Dept. NW-4 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. 
Canadian Address: Leteds,‘k Montreal. 


Please send me a trial tube of GLIDER. I enclose 4c in stamps to cover mailing. 
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from Illinois, who referred to. “a little red 
house down in Georgetown occupied by Mr. 
Cohen, Mr. Corcoran, and Mr. Landis.” 

“Almost every: night in the week,” he 
continued, “men like Frederick C. Howe— 
oh, a number of men not necessarily of the 
highest importance, not a Cabinet officer, but 
the men who wrote the Fletcher-Rayburn 
bill—meet there. The men who: rewrote the 
Fleéetther-Rayburn bill are there every night. 
The men who rewrote it the third time are 
there evéry night. 

“It is the little red house down in George- 
town where are held the meetings which pro- 
mote the communistic legislation we all 
talk about in the cloak-rooms. .It is the lit- 
tle red house in Georgetown where every 
night of the week from ten to eighteen 
young men of communistic minds meet, so- 
called young students. They call them 
Frankfurter’s hot dogs.” 

“Would the gentleman prefer the little 
green house on K. Street that owned and 
robbed the country for twelve years?” in- 
terrupted Representative Truex of Ohio, re- 
ferring to the house occupied for two years 
during the Harding administration by the 
late Howard Manningion, a political lieu- 
tenant of Harry M. Daugherty, Harding 
Attorney General. 

“The little red house in Georgetown is 
going to stand out like the little green house 
stood out some years ago under a Republi- 
can administration,” was the reply. “The 
little red house is going to be printed on 
banknotes one of these days.” 

News-WEEK notes with satisfaction that 
Mr. Preston seeks information from a 
source which he charges with inconsistency 
regarding “revolution” and “counter-revo- 
lution.” News-WEEK was not inconsistent ; 
it was forehanded. 

It was forehanded because it was the first 
to state that what began in Washington 
Mar. 4, 1933, was a revolution. ‘Ten months 
before Dr. William A. Wirt made his “rev- 
olution” charges, four months before Dr. 
Wirt dined with Miss Barrows and her 
guests (see page 8), six months before pub- 
lication of “The Roosevelt Revolution” by 
Ernest K. Lindley, authoritative interpreter 
of the New Deal, News-WEEK reported a 
revolution in Washington. This was carried 
in the issue of May 6, 1933, in a Front Page 
article headed “Revolution of 1933” and be- 
ginning “Sixty days of government by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt have called the 
world to witness another revolution.” 

Subsequently News-WeeEk reported de- 
velopments in that revolution. Last week 
News-WEEK revealed plans for organized 
attack upon the New Deal under the head- 
ing “Counter-Revolution.” 


APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATES 

In his veto message on the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill, President Roose- 
velt said the appropriations made by the 
bill exceeded his estimates by $228,000, 000. 
The newspapers used this same figure in 
their articles. Now News-Weex (Apr. 7) 
comes along and reports that the bill added 


approximately $183,000,000 to the Presi- 
dent’s estimates for annual expenditures. 
How come? 

O. W. WINTON 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: President Roosevelt’s 
figures were not for annual expenditures. 
The $228,000,000 which he mentioned in- 
cluded $45, 000, 000 to be spent prior to June 
30, the end of the present fiscal year, and 
$183, 000,000 to be spent during the next 
fiscal year (July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1935). 
Hence, annual expenditures under the In- 
dependent Offices Bill are expected to ex- 
ceed the President’s estimates by $183,- 
000,000 


AWFUL MOLARS 


I like your article about Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s scotties (Legal Briefs, Apr. 14), but 
I don’t like the scathing remarks about the 
complainers of wild beasts. I sympathize 
with her who dreads the awful molars of 
those nasty little black animals. I have 
felt them too. 

Muriget W. Hopson 


Cincinnati, O. 
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SWEEPS AMERICA! > 


a few players. 


Then something happened! At exclusive resorts, municipal 


67,000 Clubs 


The way Limbershaft Clubs have taken the country by 
storm is one of the most sensational chapters in American 
golf history! Not long ago Limbershaft was a brand new idea, 
the ever-careful U. S. Golf Association. Just 
one short year ago, Limbershafts were in the bags of only 





is fast 


Have 


old in 9 Months 


courses, at half the clubs in the land—you suddenly heard 
golfers begin to talk “Limbershaft.” Not only talk them, but, 
try them—skeptical at first, then amazed, then convinced! 

Now, only nine months later, over 67,000 Limbershafts 
have been sold! This new principle off golf-club construction 


ery 


OU found 


other of shaft right off the map! 
WHY? 


out 


20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 














The Limbershaft Guarantee 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in ac- 

weeks AT OUR 
ry it out on the 
course, or with bucketsof balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives ky 
20 yards! If it does not—shoot it 
back to us within 21 days and the 
trial will have cost you nothing. 
Could any offer be fairer? 
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35 to 50 Yards More @ 


“Can drive from 35 
to 50 yards further; 
would not play with- 
out them.’"—J. T. 
’., Fla. 


More Accuracy 


‘‘Have had wonder- 
ful suecess with 
mine ; lengthened my 
drive by 15 to 20 
yds. and improved 
accuracy.”” — C. F. 
T., Illinois. 


Wins Tournament 


‘*Had tournament 
game yesterday. Club 
worked marvelously, 
was means of my 
winning match with 


one of best men. 
Have thrown aside 
all. my old elubs, 


adopted Limber- 
shafts and cannot say 
too much in praise.”’ 

I. N. W., dr., N. 


Car. 


Greatest Timing 
Teacher 


“Greatest teacher of 
Timing I ever tried. 
Will make any 
player 100% im- 
proved in_day_or 
ess.’’—W R., 


Mich. 


Business Man’s Club 


“Splendid club for 
person who makes 
business his first 
consideration and 
golf a recreation.”’ 
—M. R., Ohio. 


Terrific Distance 


“My friend C. F. 
always had trouble 
on tees; hurrying 
strokes, failing to 
pull club head 
through. Tried my 
Limbershaft, stead- 
ied him so he could 
not hurry. Began 
driving longest, 
Straightest balls 
ever. Got terrific 
distance.”” — G, A., 
Ind. 





Doctor Speaks 
“‘Limbershaft Clubs 
eliminate the terrif- 
ie spinal wrench 
(necessary with old- 
type clubs) which 
causes misplace- 
ments of vertebrae. 
with ensuing lame 
back, sciatica, etc. 
Get grea‘est dis- 
tance, little effort. 
Can play 36 holes 
with ease—18 holes 
used to tire me.”’— 


r W. E. B la. 
IS Years Younger 
*“‘Limbe. shaft has 


put yards on my drive 
and has taken fif- 
teen years off my 
game.’’—E.L.H., Il. 


“‘All Fairway”’ 
“Am delighted. It 
is all fairway with 
ht A. 


that club. A. 
L., Il. 


On Green in 2 
“Increased distance 
with Limbershaft 
midiron. On two par 
four holes measuring 
408 and 417 yds., I 
had no difficulty 
landing on greens in 
two shots using new 
club.”"—W. J. E., 
Ohio. 

Cures Slice 
“Have always been 
troubled with a ter- 
rifie slice when us- 
ing woods. With 
Limbershaft, press- 
ing is not necessary 
for added distance. 
Makes golf a game 
instead of work. I 
straightened out my 
drives, and actually 
drove consistently 
between 200 and 250 
vards, all without 
effort.’’"—W. R. H., 
Ohio. 

Keeps Promises 
“Have been trying 
out Limbershaft 
driver steadily. How 
fully it lives up to 
all thestatements you 
made concerning itin 
the advertisement !’’ 


@ -—S. W. C., N. Y. 














EAD the Limbershaft Guarantee at the left. 
No If’s, And’s, or But’s about*it. Limber- 
shaft MUST deliver what we promise—it 

MUST add a good twenty yards to your average 
drive—or YOU DON’T PAY FOR THE CLUB 
WE’VE LET YOU TRY FOR 3 WEEKS FREE! 


This is not merely an advertising claim. It is 
based on Limbershaft’s proved performance. Read 
the remarkable experiences of other critical golfers 
on this page. They are typical of what thousands 
have proved to their complete satisfaction! 


NOT Just a “Whippy” Shaft—This is the 
ONLY Club with an “EVEN ARC” 


Don’t confuse Limbershafts with any other type 
of club. Every genuine Limbershaft bears our 
trade-mark. They are not what are commonly 
known as “whippy” shafts, because such have the 
suppleness confined to the lower end. 


In Limbershafts, however, a patented feature 
distributes the suppleness evenly through the en- 
tire length of the shaft, from the grip to the 
head. The Limbershaft is the only club that bends 
in an EVEN ARC, as shown in the photograph 
at the right. It is the only club that transmits the 
FEEL OF THE CLUBHEAD -directly to your 
hands. When you swing a Limbershaft you defi- 
nitely FEEL the clubhead in action. And that is 
the secret of Limbershaft’s success in making 
longer, straighter, more consistent drivers out of 
thousands of golfers! 


TRY IT FREE FOR 3 WEEKS 
--WO COST OR OBLIGATION 


ECAUSE we know exactly what Limbershafts have already 

done for so many others, we are willing to let you find out 
for yourself what a Limbershaft can do for you. The trial will 
cost you nothing, put you under no obligation. We simply ask 
you to accept a Limbershaft for 3 weeks and “‘give it the 
works.”” Then, and not before, you can decide whether or not 
you want to keep it. 

You have your choice of two degrees of limberness. Full- 
Limber is usually preferred by golfers whose average score is 
85 or higher, and by women—and Semi-Limber by those who 
break 85 or better. 

The coupon makes it easy to select exactly the length. weight 
and limberness you want. Remember—you may use it for 3 
weeks entirely at our expense. You don’t pay one cent until 
you are convinced that Limbershaft can and does improve your 
game—not theoretically, but by an actual increase of 20 yards 
or better added to your average drives! 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Fill in and mail the coupon without money. Pay nothing 
when your Limbershaft is delivered to you, either. We want 
to lend you a Limbershaft before asking you to decide about it. 

Naturally, you a3 a business man will understand why—bde- 
cause of the unusually liberal nature of this offer—we request 
that you enclose the coupon with your business letterhead. 

When the club is delivered to you. TRY Limbershaft for 3 
weeks. Make it prove that it WILL do everything for you 
that it is doing for thousands of o:her players. We are con- 
vineed it will. But if you honestly feel it is not the club we 
say it is, simply send it back and that’s all there is to it! 





Limbershaft’s FLOWING POWER Makes a 
“Limber-Swing” and “Flexible Wrist-Action” 
Automatic! 
























Every consistent long-drive player 
has a limber swing and proper wrist- 
action. But the average golfer—the 
90 to 100 and over player—usually 
‘‘freezes’’ the minute his fingers close 
around his c'ub. The stiffness of the 
ordinary club shaft stiffens the payer. 
Instead of being encouraged to let the 
power of his swing flow outward to 
the clubhead, easily and naturally, he 
““presses”’ with shot-ruining tenseness. 


The ordinary club often INTER- 
RUPTS the smooth, even flow of 
power that should reach its perfect 
climax at the moment the clubhead 
hits the ba!l—it sometimes seems to 
act like a splint when it should act 
like a connecting muscle—lithe, lim- 
ber, supple. 

Only highly developed wrist-action 
can overcome the stiffness of an ordi- 
nary shaft. Most average wrists, 
however, are too tense or unpracticed 
to manage it properly. LIMBER- 
SHAFTS supply this action automati- 
cally. They are the ONLY clubs 
with the wrist-action built INTO 
them! You get cleaner, smoother 
shots—greater distance! 






é 


coupon now to: LIM- 
BERSHAFT SALES CORPORATION, Dept. 34, 216 Wash- 


No cost to you. No obligation. Send 


ington Si., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
PVSSSSSSSOHSSSSSSHS 980866088 


LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORPORATION 
Dept. 34, 216 Washington St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a LIMBRROTAPT DRIVER as specified 
below. When club is delivered to me I will try it at (or ex .. it 
it does not add an average of 20 yards to my shots, | am privileged to 
return it to you at any me within 21 days without further obligation. 
If 1 decide to k the club, I will remit ih powty reauced price of 
plus smal! shipping charges. (NOTE: With this special coupon 

your business letterhead. Thank you.) 





If you want other 
Limberehart 
woods oriron:, 


Name. 
Home Address. ove ee “nargin. Prices: 


for irons. 21-day 
cPee Trial on 











Check whether........ Full-Limber OR......... Semi-Limber. 


Check here if enclosing money WITH coupon, in which we 
0 all delivery charges. a5 Ouarentue cogllen, of commen. 


df you are not sure of length or weight of club you want, tell us your 
6 height and weight and proper club will be sent ............ ....6.0000+ 
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_AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 


17,061 AGENTS 


OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 





You have seen, during the stress follow- 
ing hard times, how property owners instinc- 
tively turned to time-tested insurance com- 
panies for protection. With the passing of 
the depression, vigilance is likely to relax. 
But easier times do not remove the necessity 
for being safe. As insurance agents repre- 
senting the Hartford, you are in a position 
to reach directly the property owners who 
need expert guidance in the selection of 
insurance. * We therefore suggest that you 


To the Public: 


unremittingly advocate the principles of 
sound stock fire insurance at all times. The 
Hartford’s record of soundness covers 124 
years of loss paying, in good times and bad, 
which, in itself, is deeply significant. The 
financial statements of the Two Hartfords 
give tangible proof of the stability of 
these companies. The thoughtful study of 
such statements is doing much to in- 
crease the public’s appreciation of sound 
insurance. 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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J APAN: A Foreign Office Spokesman Speaks “Unofficially” 
Warning Other Nations Away From China, and the Cables Hum 


When American newspaper corre- 
spondents drop in at the Foreign Office 
in Tokyo they meet a tall, slender man 
of 46 whose curly black hair—a rarity 
among Japanese—is always carefully 
parted. He is Eiji Amau, the Foreign 
Office spokesman whose job is to answer 
questions in fluent English, supply 
“quotes” from his superiors, and per- 
form other duties of an important press 
agent. 

A career diplomat who has served his 
nation in London, Canton, and Moscow, 
he knows how to be discreet. So his 
friend and chief, Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota, often uses him to launch trial 
balloons into the diplomatic atmosphere. 
Last week Mr. Amau sent one up which 
burst with a bang that startled the 
world. 


Warning: Hands off China! Japan is 
the boss of the Far-East. Any nation 
that grants loans 
or sells war planes 
to China will have 
to deal with To- 
kyo. 

Such was the 
import of the re- 
marks which Mr. 
Amau addressed 
to nations of the 
West. Of course, 
as a_ statement 
from a mere 
Foreign Office 
spokesman it 
could be disavow- 
ed if it proved too 
embarrassing. 
Nevertheless, it 
represented the 
official attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

“Japan,” said the spokesman, “was 
compelled to withdraw from the League 
of Nations because Japan and the 
League failed to agree about Japan’s 
position in East Asia, and, although 
Japan’s attitude toward China may 
differ from that of other countries, such 
differences cannot be avoided, due to 
Japan’s special position and mission. 

“Japan considers that, to keep peace 
and order in East Asia, she must act 
single-handed, on her own responsibility. 
Japan considers that no other country 
except China is in a position to share 
that responsibility. 

“Japan will oppose any attempt of 
China to avail herself of the influence 


of some other country to repel Japan 
. . . For example, supplying China with 
war planes, building airdromes and de- 
tailing military instructors or advisers 
to China, or contracting a loan to pro- 
vide funds for political uses, would 
obviously tend to separate Japan and 
other countries from China... 
“Japan is at present in a position to 
maintain peace in the Far East and 
does not need the help of others.”’ 
Questioned by correspondents, Mr. 


‘Amau became even more explicit. If 


foreign nations attempt by force to 
“disturb . peadée. in Asia,” Japan also 
“may be compelled to resort to force.” 
Moreover, Japan herself must determ- 
ine what foreign enterprises might en- 
courage war in Asia. “It is our re- 
sponsibility,” said he. “We must be the 
judges.” 


Planes: China’s air force is growing. 





Japan’s Dominance of the Far East Is Built Around Her Navy 


Now estimated at about 400 planes, it 
is expected to approach 700 by the end 
of the year. For this Japan blames 
Italy and the United States, which sup- 
ply not only machines but skilled pilots 
to teach Chinese to fly. 

In January Col. Mario de Bernardi, 
thrice winner of the Schneider Cup 
race—an international speed competi- 
tion—arrived in Shanghai with four as- 
sistants. He came merely to “sell 
planes.” But last September when 
China placed an order in Italy for 20 
large bombers, Colonel de Bernardi 
stated that he had accepted an offer to 
become director of Chinese military 
aviation and establish several flying 
schools. 

The Italian found several others had 


preceded him. Col. Hans von Seeckt, 
former commander of the Germany 
Army, is unofficial military adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, military dictator of 
the Nanking Government. In a more 
important position is Col. John Jouett, 
formerly of the United States Army 
Air Corps, who with sixteen crack 
American pilots has been in China 
nearly two years. At Hangchow Col. 
Jouett and his staff have set up a school, 
equipped today with 50 fast-flying Cur- 
tiss Hawks, which Major James H. 
Doolittle, famous speedfiyer and plane 
salesman, went to the East to demon- 
strate. 

In addition to these machines, China 
recently bought 30 training planes from 
the Consolidated Company of Buffalo, 
40 two-place Vought Corsairs, and sev- 
eral Douglas observation planes and 
light bombers. The heavy-bomber sub- 
ject is now being broached by Frank 
Hawks, another 
noted American 
flyer, who is dem- 
onstrating to 
Chinese officials 
a twin-engined 
Curtiss Condor de- 
signed to carry 
four machine- 
guns and 3,500 
pounds of bombs. 

Last December 
the Nanking Gov- 
ernment signed a 
contract with 
Curtiss - Wright 
for erection of a 
$5,000,000 air- 
plane factory at 
the Hangchow 
school. These activities even though rep- 
resenting strictly private enterprise, 
irritate the Japanese. They realize that 
China some day may seek to avenge 
the loss of Manchuria and other humil- 
iations. A powerful fleet of planes 
equipped with incendiary bombs might 
do terrific damage to Japanese cities, 
practically all of which are at least 50 
per cent of wooden construction. Though 
the combined military and naval air 
fleets of Japan (1,639 including those 
now under construction) could easily 
repel a day raid from a hostile Chinese 
fleet, a night attack might be disas- 
trous. 


Loans: Japanese claim that a large 
proportion of the commercial loans 
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made to China finds its way into mili- 
tary channels. Suspicious of the League 
of Nations, she is alarmed at its plan 
to provide League-sponsored loans to 
reorganize China’s finances, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, and sanitation. 

The League’s. envoy to China, Dr. 
Ludwik Rajchman, is now en route to 
Geneva to recommend, it is said, that 
the plan be adopted. The resulting re- 
forms, though peaceful in nature, would 
strengthen China. And Japan prefers 
her neighbor weak and disorganized. 

Japan worries not a little over T. V. 
Soong, former Finance Minister of the 
Nanking Government. Mr. Soong is 
forming a banking firm designed to 
circumvent the consortium. signed in 
1920. By this agreement Japan, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States 
were to share in all loans to China. 
But Soong hopes to persuade powers 
other than Japan to send China ma- 
terials on credit and thus eliminate 
loans from which Japanese capitalists 
would profit. 

In this enterprise he has enlisted 
H. H. Kung, present Finance Minister 
at Nanking, and Sun Fo, president of 
the Legislative Council, who are, re- 
spectively, his brother-in-law and 
nephew. As Finance Minister, Mr. 
Soong was violently anti-Japanese, and 
provided much of the money needed 
to launch his country’s air force. His 
new project is ostensibly designed sole- 
ly to finance government-sponsored 
public works. But Japanese do not 
trust him. 


Repercussions: Shocked diplomats all 
over the world agreed that Mr. Amau 
had virtually torn up the Nine-Power 
Treaty which Japan signed in Feb- 
ruary, 1922.. That document bound 
Japan, the United States, Belgium, the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, and Portugal “to re- 
spect the sovereignty and independence, 
and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China,” and to maintain 
equal opportunity there “for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations.” 

From the Chinese Foreign Office is- 
sued a wail of protest. Of the Western 
nations, Britain made the first official 
retort. Monday, Sir John Simon, her 
austere Foreign Secretary, revealed 
that he had sent a “friendly communi- 
cation” to Tokyo. 

He did not disclose its contents but 
intimated that they politely reminded 
Japan that the Nine-Power Treaty 
guaranteed its signers equal rights in 
China. In Washington Hiroshi Saito, 
Japanese Ambassador to America, de- 
clared that his nation would observe 
all treaty obligations. 

In Tokyo, Mr. Amau’s own country- 
men had begun to pick on him, recall- 
ing the friendly notes éxehanged last 
month by Mr. Hirota and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. The newspaper 
Asahi said that the wording of the 
statement was clumsy. 

Premier Viscount Makoto Saito took 
the.same attitude. Rumors flew about 
that Mr.. Amau might be fired. Forlorn 
and defenseless, he must have won- 
dered. whatever induced him to become 
a press agent. 
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P cavibceatineas 
American-Built Fighting Plares at Chinese Aviation School in Hangchow 
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Koki Hirota (Left) in Recent Conference With China’s Envoy at Tokyo 
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KEYSTONE 


Crew Lined up on the Aircraft Carrier Kaga, Pride of Japanese Fleet 
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Meanwhile, Ambassador Saito (Right) Drinks to Goodwill in America 
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TAMMAN Y: Boss Curry Picked Winning Horses 


But Losing Candidates, so the Wigwam Put Him out 


Ten years ago, when his star was 
still rising, John F. Curry said: 
“Leaders make themselves.” It was 
said in arrogance, as a defiance to 
Alfred E. Smith. Last week, after five 
years as leader of New York City’s 
Democratic Tammany Hall, his former 
friends asked him to unmake himself— 
to resign. When he refused, they threw 
him out, the first leader of Tammany 
ever to be ousted. 

Probably the internal dissensions of 
no other county party organization 
would have flashed from coast to coast 
as national, if not world, news. But 
Tammany Hall, with its history of in- 
vestigations and graft, its symbol of 
the striped tiger, and latterly its open 
rift with administration forces in Wash- 
ington, holds a special place. 

Boss Curry, who last week walked 
out of the stormy last meeting with a 
lagging step, a stooping frame, and a 
bitter, furrowed face, strangely cli- 
maxed a shrewd career with a series of 
fatal misjudgments. Always known as 
a winning bettor at the race tracks, he 
ended by backing the wrong political 
horses. He wagered his leadership on 
New York’s playboy Mayor, Jimmy 
Walker, since discredited and exiled to 
Europe... He. backed the huge-jawed 
Mayor O’Brien, whose. political clumsi- 
ness made New York laugh. He fought 
the nomination of President Roosevelt 
and New York State’s Governor Leh- 
man. 

Within two years he witnessed his 
O’Brien whipped by an anti-Tammany 
fusion party in the city, and saw alien- 
ated leaders voted into the White House 
and the Albany Executive Mansion. 
The inevitable followed. Patronage of 
city, State, and nation was barred to 
Tammany. 

For months the revolt against Curry 
had been growing. Postmaster General 
Farley, not impressed with Curry’s 
latter-day judgment, did not deny that 
patronage would be returned to Tam- 
many only when Democratic pluralities 
in New York ‘could be assured. A 
change of leadership: was spoken of, 


Three district bésses, with their’ satel- 


lites, could dictate Curry’s fate. 
The three were: 


JAMES J. HINES ss absolute czar in his own ny 
West-side districts, and by granting countless favors has 
become overlord of neighboring sections. He was said to 
be the only man who could keep ‘‘Dutch” Schultz and 
other gangsters from being ‘‘embarrassing.’’ He had 
given jobs to so many citizens that it was rare that at 
least one man beholden to him should not turn up on a 
jury in politically important trials. His Bond Street 
derby contrasted odd'y with his weathered Irish face. 
An ex-blacksmith who had shod 30,000 horses, his bi- 
cens measure fifteen inches, but his sons went to fash- 
ionable Milford School and Harvard Law. He was 
named as the “‘political protection” behind the gangster 
rule recently disclosed at Welfare Island Prison. 

_ EDWARD J. AHEARN is leader in the lower East 
Side and the chief _rival for power whom Curry defeated 
in 1929, His district is a tenderloin where political vic- 
tory sometimes goes to the party with the readiest fists. 

NATHAN BURKAN is leader of a Fifth Avenue dis- 
trict and entered politics, he says, for the good of hu- 
manity. Born in Rumania, he is the leading lawyer of 
motion-picture stars, some of whom have paid him as 
much as $100.000 in fees. While not close to Postmas- 
re Farley, ‘he is considered ‘‘at least trust- 
worthy.” F 


Revolt: As the dissatisfaction -with 


his leadership grew, Boss Curry, .mak- 
ing one last misjudgment, decided to sit 
tight. He went to Florida for a vaca- 
tion. James Hines also found it. con- 
venient to go away. His “vacation” in 
Arkansas left his satellites free to join 
the revolt, without calling his own 
loyalty into question. 

Then the anti-Curry faction circu- 
lated a petition. All last week they 
boasted a majority lined up to depose 
the leader. Curry, urged to resign, said 
“No.” On Thursday word came that 
Hines was rushing home to take part 
in the battle. Curry and his followers 
took hope. If Hines would order his 
followers back into the fold, the balance 
of power would be shifted. 

But Hines, arriving. in New York 
Friday morning, refused to issue such 
an order. To reporters who. met his 
train he merely said his satellites were 
“free, white, and 21.” He had no con- 
trol over them. 

But to Curry he said the case was 
hopeless. Again and again Curry grim- 
ly refused to resign. At the eleventh 
hour, when the leaders met in the taste- 
ful Georgian Tammany Hall on Union 
Square for the executive session at 5 
o’clock, the leader was still determined 
to face it out. Even after the fatal 
roll-call that deposed him, the tellers 
paused. 

“John, resign, for the good of the 
party, for the sake of harmony,” Hines 
begged. 

But Curry stared back unsmiling. “I 
wish you would change your vote,” he 
said bitterly. “You voted for me, but 
you directed this whole thing.” 

“You can’t say that, John,” replied 
Hines. ; 

The meeting adjourned without choos- 
ing his successor. When he left the hall 
shorn of his power, Curry’s mouth was 
the same tight line it had been when he 
entered. 

To reporters he said: “This is just 
another day in our lives.” 

His life began in County Fermanagh, 
Ireland, -sixty-one years ago. Brought 
by his parents to this country, he herded 
eattle in the meadows on Manhaftan. 
As a district leader he first opposéd the 
suggestion that Al Smith run for Presi- 
dent. It was his belief that Tammany 
should remain local in character and 
not jeopardize the rewards of city 
government for the lesser pickings of 
Federal jobs. Mayor Walker once said 
of him: “He has always been a district 
leader.” 

Once a week he held court at “the 
Hall.” Tammany faithful stood in line 
for a whisper or two in his ear, to be 
rewarded by a promissory nod. Fusion 
came with no more jobs to hand out to 
followers of the Wigwam, and Boss 
Curry sat lonely at his desk. 

’ In defeat Curry is not wholly pitiable. 

Asa retired.court official he receives 
a $3,600 pension from the: city, and his 
insurance business has rolled up a tidy 
fortune for him. 








INTERNATIONAL 
Jimmy Hines Tells Tammany Hall 
That He’s’ Back in Town Again 





KEYSTONE 
John Curry (Center), Voted Out 
as Tammany Boss, Leaves the Hall 





INTERNATIONAL 
William Kenneally, Acting Head of 


Tammany, Until new Boss Is Chosen 
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THE NEWS-WEEK AT HOME 


CRIM E: Dillinger’s Latest Dash From Justice 
Caps Week of Nationwide Blood and Lawlessness 


America dripped with blood last 
week. In New York two detectives 
merely said “Hey, there,” to two suspi- 
cious-looking men. The men shot. It 
happened without warning Saturday 
night in the brightly lighted residential 
section of upper Broadway. One detec- 
tive was killed, the other desperately 
wounded, and a woman bystander was 
hit. 

In Arkansas, where officials of Tuck- 
er Prison Farm considered using man- 
power in place of mules—until Gov. 
J. M. Futrell stopped them—two of the 


farm’s 1,600 convicts attempted escape. 


and-fell dead under a hail of bullets 
fired by trusties picked for their marks- 
manship. 

The successful escape of five desper- 
ate criminals—three, badly beaten, were 
later recaptured and lashed by a negro 
guard—threw Canon City, Col., into a 
panic approaching that of 1929 when 
bloody prison riots terrified the town. 
A Lincoln, Neb., schoolboy dropped with 
a gaping wound in his abdomen, as he 
stopped to watch police pursue a carful 
of desperadoes, one of whom was slain 
in the chase. Banks in Pana, Ill, and 
Montgomery, La., were boldly robbed, 
and H. M. Saylor, 57-year-old bank 
president, was killed by bandits’ bullets 
when he tried to stave off a robbery 
of the tiny Farmers Deposit Bank of 
South Vienna, Ohio. 

Police had questioned a Lindbergh 
baby kidnaping suspect, and in San 
Francisco, where Mrs. Evelyn Holmes 
began a $1,050,000 damage suit against 
Gov. Rolph and others for permitting 
her husband, John Holmes, to be lynched 
last November for the Brooke Hart 
murder. 

But the most stirring events of a stir- 
ring crime week took place in Louisiana 
and in the Midwest. 


Lockhart: A white man barely es- 
caped being lynched in Shreveport. He 
was Fred Lockhart, held in the fine 
million dollar Caddo Parish jail for at- 
tacking and murdering Mae Griffin, 
pretty 16-year-old bride-to-be of a 
neighboring farmer. Lured from home 
by promises of a job, she had been gone 
some hours when her horrified mother 
discovered her “employer’s” name and 
address were both fictitious. 

Police on the trail found the girl’s 
knife-slashed body Sunday in a wooded 
section outside town. Monday, on the 
other side of the State, they caught 
Lockhart, brought him back, and 
grilled him mercilessly. Tuesday he 
confessed—and by midnight 5,000 mut- 
tering men surrounded Caddo Parish 
jail. Suddenly two girls leaped to a 
truck. 

“You men are a bunch of dirty yel- 
low cowards, if you don’t go in and 
get him,” they shrieked. Five hundred 
men rushed the jail and gained the 





first floor. Sixty officers, with tear 
gas and threats of machine-gun fire, 
prevented them from reaching Lock- 
hart’s seventh-floor cell. Finally, the 
National Guard arrived, and by dawn 
dispersed the crowd. 

Next day Lockhart sat unharmed in 


his cell reading over and over the lines 
“Judge not, 
Finally he~ 


from the New Testament: 
that ye be not judged.” 
said: 

“I know now how Frank felt when 
he was taken from the Georgia prison 
and hanged.” 

Lockhart turned out to be D. B. 
(Bunce) Napier—the 19-year-old youth 
of 1915 who drove the car taking Leo 
Frank, convicted girl-attacker, to his 
lynching. 

Dillinger: They put John Dillinger 
on the run Sunday. 

For. weeks from Louisiana to Cali- 


fornia, people had reported seeing ‘‘the-” 


misunderstood boy” who Mar. 3 es- 
caped with a wooden gun from Crown 
Point, Ind., jail. But he had always 
slipped away. Arrest last week of a 
Minneapolis doctor and nurse, said to 
have given the.fugitive medical treat- 


ment, convinced St. Paul police that. 


they had wounded killer John Mar. 31 
when they raked his apartment-house 
hideaway with machine-gun fire: 

In. Chicago, Evelyn Frechette, Dil- 
linger’s red-headed girl friend, taunted 
police with the information that he 
had walked past them to freedom when 
they arrested her a week before. In 
Mooresville, John Dillinger Sr.—his 
farmer “Paw” who doesn’t “aim to tell 
no lies” but “didn’t tell police because 
they didn’t ask me’”—said sure, John 
was home for a ham and green vege- 
table dinner Apr. 8. After the gunman 
left, his home-town friends got up a 
petition asking Gov: Paul McNutt to 
offer Dillinger amnesty because “he 
has never manifested a vicious, re- 
vengeful, 
tion.” 

Armed with this miscellaneous and 
unsatisfactory information, authorities 
bounded about the Midwest looking for 
their man. Suddenly the trail got hot. 
Federal agents swooped down by air- 
plane on Sault Ste. Marie Saturday, 
arresting Charles Campbell and his 
mother, Mrs. Isaac Steve—sister of 
John Hamilton, the Dillinger henchman 
—for harboring criminals. 

Dillinger, Hamilton, and a woman 
had spent Tuesday night there. They 
could get away only by motoring west 
across the sparsely settled Michigan 
peninsula into the little-frequented 
Wisconsin woods. 

There Sunday night Killer John was 
almost caught. Twenty-seven Justice 
agents. and a score of local officers 
from hear-by Mercer and Rhinelander 
cautiously crept on Little Bohemia 


or a blood-thirsty disposi-. 
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Lodge, which Dillinger had comman- 
deered Friday and turned into a fort. 
But before the road-house was com- 
pletely surrounded a car started to 
drive away. 

A halt order. The car disobeyed. A 
Federal operative fired. He killed a 
Civilian Conservation Corps worker, 
wounded two others. The _ racket 
warned the Little Bohemia occupants. 
Some fled—one killing a Justice agent 
and wounding another—others returned 
fire from a machine gun on the roof- 
top. At midnight shots ceased. At 

awn the attackers raided the house 
with tear gas bombs. Out came three 
girls. The men had all escaped. 

Over the broad gravel roads toward 
the Twin Cities 200 miles away sped 
the pursuers and their quarry. St. Paul 
police on the lookout tried to stop a 
speeding car outside the city. A gun 
battle, another escape, and the chase 
went on. A few miles further on, the 
abandoned Dillinger car was found 
smeared with* blood. 


* 
CHILD LABOR: New York Says 


“No” on Federal Amendment 


For three months Democratic and Re- 
publican legislators have snarled at 
each other in the dismal New York 
State Capitol at Albany. Last week a 
Democratic majority.on a Senate com- 
mittee sided with a Republican minor- 
ity and. by unanimous vote killed a 
resolution to-ratify the National Child 
Labor Amendment. 

The committee’s action dashes any 
hope of New York becoming the twenty- 
first State to adopt the amendment, and 
it was in defiance of expressed wishes of 
both its Governor and the President of 
the United States. Its decision, how- 
ever, was not without august approval. 
It pleases a group of educators, church 
leaders, and grave jurists who recently 
formed an organization with the appeal- 
ing title of ‘National Committee for 
the Protection of the-Child, Family, 
Church, and School” which fiercely op- 
poses the amendment. 

Last week Albany legislators were 
well supplied with this committee’s 
arguments: a child labor amendment 
would be as unenforceable as was pro- 
hibition; and Congress would be given 
the right to step into the home and 
regulate the lives of children under 18. 
The mails were extra heavy, too, with 
pamphlets of the National Child Labor 
Committee, which leads the fight for 
the amendment and which, like its 
longer named rival, has an imposing 
church, legal, academic and humanitar- 
ian membership. 

Now the barrage of printed publicity 
is being directed against two other 
States—New Mexico and Louisiana 
which are due to act upon child labor 
before Summer. Active in opposition 
to the proposed amendment are many 
Roman Catholic clerics. and laymen 
(among the latter, Alfred E. Smith), 


who fear that the child labor ban might 
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ea INTERNATIONAL 
Part of a Mob of 5,000 Storming the Jail at Shreveport, La., in Attempt to Lynch a White Man, 
Fred Lockhart, Who Confessed Killing a Young Girl. Troops Repulsed Them on the First Floor 
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— WE neue INTERNATIONAL 
When It Became Known That John Dillinger Had Visited His Father (Right) at Mooresville, Ind., to Get 
a Home-cooked Meal, the Sign at the Left Was Erected on a Pennsylvania Highway by a Tavern Keeper 


A Shortage of Mules at Tucker Prison Farm in Arkansas Resulted in Convicts Being Used to Pull Cotton 
Planters. Governor Futrell Ordered a Halt. The Next Day two Convicts Escaped and Were Shot Down 
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empower the government to supervise 
or even take away from the Mother 
Church the firm grip she has upon her 
children in parochial schools. 

The most powerful, silent objection 
tothe amendment comes from two main 
groups: those people who feel the act 
is only another sign of growing dicta- 
torial powers on the part of the New 
Deal, and those specific industrialists, 
including newspaper owners, who would 
be materially affected by the measure. 

Newspapers and magazines might 
well lose temporarily much circulation 
if newsboys were forbidden to them. 
One newspaper, Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson’s New York Daily News, has 
frankly said as much and dared its 
colleagues to join with them in support- 
ing the amendment. Few have. In 
February the President released a let- 
ter in which he asked for ratification 
of the amendment. The Associated 
Press did not give the letter national 
release until two days later, and then 
only after the National Child Labor 
Committee had asked them to explain 
their disinterest in a Presidential letter. 


CHICAGO: Insull and Factor in 
Limelight—but not Socially 


Although Chicago society columns 
made no mention of it last week, one 
of the city’s most prominent citizens 
was home-bound and another seemed 
about ready to depart. Both were 
headed for criminal courts. The most 
spectacular of the pair was Samuel 
Insull, who was lazing through the 
Mediterranean on the tubby little pas- 
senger-freighter Exilona. The other 
was the much-kidnaped John (Jake the 
Barber) Factor, who was just about 
at the end of the legal rope that has 
kept him from being extradited to 
England to face charges of lifting 
$7,000,000 from British investors. 


Insull: Besides Mr. Insull, the Ex- 
ilona carried the former utility lord’s 
jailer, third secretary at the United 
States’s Istanbul Embassy; five news- 
paper men, and a cargo of crude olive 
oil, almonds, and sumach. 

Both The Chicago Daily News and 
The Chicago Tribune had sent over 
men to cover the homeward voyage of 
the 74-year-old prisoner whose strag- 
gly mustache still bears the stains of 
the black eyebrow pencil he had ap- 
plied to help his Athens escape. The 
United Press had sent a man down 
from Paris. The Associated Press and 
the International News Service each 
had a man on board. 

Mr. Insull had dropped his antagonis- 
tic “‘this-mug-is-my-own” attitude to- 
ward news camera men and posed 
docilely. Aboard ship he read a his- 
tory of the House of Morgan and 
considered it “pure trash.” He nursed 
his rheumatism. 

In the smoking room in the evenings 
the reporters would gather round their 
prey. Though he wouldn’t drink with 
them (“I never touch the stuff’), he 
was more than willing to tell stories of 
the past. The rumor that he had $20,- 











000,000 tucked away to take care of his 
declining years made Insull laugh. “If 
I possessed such sums,” he said, “I 
would have been able to prevent the col- 
lapse of my interests, using a little here 
and a little there.” 

Last Monday noon the little freighter 
cleared Gibraltar. Puttering about the 
deck in pajamas and bedroom slippers 
Mr. Insull knew he might have only one 
more glimpse of land—Casablanca, Mo- 
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Sixteenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed House bill providing minimum pay 
for postal employes, and sent it to con- 
ference. 

Passed (49-18) Sugar Production Control 
Bill, and sent it to conference. 


Money appropriated: none. 
Time in debate: 19 hours, 30 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Adopted conference report on bill guaran- 
teeing bonds of Home Owners Loan Corp. 
Adopted (235-105) “conference report on 
Bankhead Compulsory Cotton Control Bill 
and sent it to President, who signed it. 
Passed District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill, and sent it to conference. 
Money appropriated: $32,650,000 for District 
of Columbia. 
Time in debate: 22 hours, 15 minutes. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 19) 
Receipts: $32,672,056.19 
Expenditures: $486,897,500.83 
Balance in Treasury: $4,444,455,885.34 
Deficit, fiscal year: $3,193,712,951.08 
Public debt: $26,128,472,724.23 








rocco—-before he was set down in Bos- 
ton on May 7 to be bundled off to Chi- 
cago. 


Factor: Meanwhile, Chicago’s most 
kidnaped citizen was having trouble. In 
three years Factor has spent $2,170,- 
000 trying to keep out of England, but 
it looked last week as if King George 
had at last put a finger on him. 

In court, Franklin R. Overmyer, 
Crown counsel, plead his case thus: 
“The British Government has been pa- 
tient . . . has permitted Factor to re- 
main at liberty to testify against the 
Touhy gang. They are in jail now... 
The Supreme Court has ordered Factor 
extradited . . . The mandate of the 
court should be complied with.” 

But in Washington Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull wasn’t too sure that the 
Touhys would stay in jail. Just to be 
sure that he would have a star witness 
on hand should any of thejr efforts to 
file an appeal succeed, he refrained 
from issuing an extradition warrant. 

When it appears that the Touhys are 
safely off on their 99-year sentences, 
Factor will probably find himself bun- 
dled off to England. Meanwhile he will 
loll in a Chicago hotel in the custody 
of a United States deputy marshal. 


ROOSEVELTS: Harvard ’04 


Visits Washington Classmate 


One June day in 1919 class reunions 
were in full sway at Harvard Univer- 
sity. While other Harvard men cele- 
brated on clumsy excursion boats in 
Massachusetts Bay, the class of 1904, 
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convened by special permission aboard 
the trim navy destroyer Palmer. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and a member of the 
1904 class committee, had made all 
arrangements. 

Last Saturday the class staged a re- 
union even more privileged, and again 
it was Franklin D. Roosevelt who was 
responsible. Three hundred of the 
class’s 500 living members filed through 
the oval-shaped Blue Room of the White 
House to shake hands with classmate 
Roosevelt, who had invited them to 
meet in Washington because his con- 
templated Hawaiian cruise in June will 
prevent his attending the official re- 
union in Cambridge. 


As the handshakers filed past, many 
paused to reminisce or to introduce 
wives and children. Cakes and punch 
followed on the lawn, while the Presi- 
dent looked on from the south porch. 

“I don’t know whether he remem- 
bered us all or not,” murmured one 
Harvard ’04 afterwards, ‘‘but he seemed 
to." 

“We had*a great time,” observed 
another. “But most of us are still Re- 
publicans.” 


® That evening Mr. Roosevelt staged a 
second reunion, gathering for dinner 
his son James, Paul Rust, John Cutter, 
and George Briggs, all of whom cruised 
with him last Summer aboard Amber- 
jack II. 


® Other White House visitors of 
the week included 50 members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, who held a four-hour off-the-rec- 
ord discussion with the President, and 
100 Texans, who arrived in Washington 
on a “Roosevelt-Garner Appreciation 
Tour.” 


The latter group beamed at the Presi- 
dent’s reference to their fellow Texan, 
John Nance Garner: “I can go to the 
Bahamas fishing and the Vice Presi- 
dent just carries on the government 
100 per cent in my absence.” 


®Stenio Vincent, bespectacled little 
President of Haiti, came to Washington 
last week to confer with Mr. Roosevelt 
about having United States Marines 
withdrawn from his island, where for 
nineteen years natives have protested 
their presence. He smiled when he got 
off the train at the Union Station and 
found a double line of marines taking 


- part in the reception ceremonies. 


After the Roosevelt-Vincent discus- 
sions next day, the two Presidents is- 
sued a joint statement assuring that, 
in accordance with the arrangement 
made last Summer, the marines would 
be withdrawn in October. 


® Presidential business has grown so 
during the Roosevelt era that White 
House officials announced plans for en- 
largement of the Executive Offices. In 
the course of the week the President 
intervened in the rail labor dispute, 
signed numerous minor bills, and 
answered masses of accumulated corre- 
spondence. Much time was also con- 
sumed by long conferences’ with 
Congressional leaders, during which he 
attempted to assure passage of his pet 
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KEYSTONE : ; ACME 
Oklahoma Guardsmen Arrive at Enid to Stop Tax President Vincent of Haiti Is Received at the White 
Sales of Farms on Orders From Governor Murray House by President Roosevelt and Capt. Walter Vernou 
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Jamboree of the Sons of Texas at the Washington Press Club: Seated Are Vice President Garner 
and Jesse Jones, Director of the RFC. Standing Are Walter Cline and Lowry Martin (Right) 
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President Roosevelt Signs the Bankhead Cotton Control 





ACME 


Bill, an Attempt to Limit Crops by Prohibitive Taxation 


bills and forestall threatened inflation- 
ary legislation. 


® Most important official act of the 
President’s week was his signing of 
the Bankhead Cotton Control Bill, the 
government’s first attempt at compul- 
sory crop limitation. It puts a prohibi- 
tive tax on producers who exceed their 
allotted quotas. 


® The First—and busiest—Lady of the 
Land was as active as ever. At her 
Manhattan home she supervised a sale 
of “autographed furniture” (branded 
with her signature), manufactured at 
her Val-Kill Furniture Shop. Later in 
the day she addressed two meetings 
and called on friends and relatives. 
Speaking to 400 girls from fashionable 
New York schools, she reminded them 
that “everybody should do something to 
pay her way in the world.” 


Back in Washington (see cover), she 
received only polite applause when she 
delivered a pacifistic address before a 
convention of Daughters of the, Ameri- 
ean Revolution, who had spent the 
week listening to ‘‘preparedness’’ 
speeches. Mrs. Roosevelt denied reports 
that she was a “dark-horse” candidate 
for president of the organization. 


LABOR: Workers Buck the NRA 


Line on Widespread Fronts 


Many of Administrator Hugh S. 
Johnson’s waking hours last week were 
taken up with trying to coax discon- 
tented labor back into line. From one 
section after another came news that 
the NRA was not working as it should. 


Alabama: In the Birmingham district 
a man was killed. For ten days trou- 
ble had been promised. District opera- 
tors had obtained an injunction holding 
up a basic pay rise from $3.40 to $4.60, 


and a strike of nearly 20,000 men re- 
sulted. 

One day last week along came the 
National Guard. Before one of the Red 
Diamond Co.’s mines they founda group 
of picketers who refused to disperse. 
The Negro workers argued, and one of 
them flourished a revolver. The guards- 
men hesitated and sent for their of- 
ficer, who ordered the man to submit 
quietly to arrest. When the Negro 
again waved his pistol, the officer fired, 
and there was a funeral. 


To solve the resulting situation, 
which grew hourly more tense, General 
Johnson was forced to back down. He 
reduced the NRA wage from $4.60 to 
$3.80, at the same time forbidding 
operators to sell in competition with 
those who paid the full wage. A Pres- 
idential plea drove the _ settlement 
home. “All employes,” wrote Mr. 





ACME 


A Woman With Umbrella Enters the 


Battle in Philadelphia Mill Strike 


Roosevelt, “are requested to go back 
to work on these rates at once.” 

But the problem was not permanent- 
ly solved. One wild-tongued local in- 
dustrialist declared: “Sherman’s march 
to the sea was no more destructive 
than the NRA is going to be to the 
South. Before it is over, we may 
have secession.” 


Wisconsin: For two months 4,600 
automobile workers in Kenosha and Ra- 
cine have kept the whirring machines 
of the Nash automobile plants silent. 
Two agreements were reached only to 
be promptly repudiated, in the last case 
out of sympathy for the Seaman Body 
Corp. workers, who were also asking 
for more money. Last week this diffi- 
culty was solved, the Seaman workers 
got a pay raise, and General Johnson 
had the satisfaction of hearing that the 
Nash plants were once more to start 
their wheels turning. 


Ohio: In Cleveland motorists were 
practically gasless: The cause was a 
strike of 2,000 filling station operators, 
who demanded a 5-day 40-hour week 
from their employers, the oil compa- 
nies. They felt they should get from 
$115, to $150 a month. 

When some oil companies tried to 
keep their stations open, the strikers 
descended on them in hundreds of rusty 
old cars, blocked the entrances, and 
called for “one gallon of gas—some air 
—water—and wipe off the windshield!” 


In the outskirts of the city the Fisher 
Bodies plant also closed, and American 
Federation of Labor officials said it 
would remain closed until the company 
recognized their union. 


Other Strikes: Only 1,200 men were 
involved in Cleveland, but: the next day 
in St. Louis 3,000 members of the Fed- 
erated Automobile Workers of America 
in the Fisher and Chevrolet plants de- 
cided that they would also strike. Their 
grievance was that the companies 
would not re-employ 118 men said to 
have been discharged for activity in 
union affairs. 


Elsewhere the battle also raged. 
Street-car workers were striking in 
Omaha, grain-shovelers in Buffalo, rub- 
ber workers in Akron, pea-pickers in 
California, beauticians in New York. 
In these places and in hundreds of oth- 
ers the NRA harmony was menaced. 


“PLOT:” Fellow Guests Give no 
Backing to Wirt’s Red Scare 


The second and last act of William 
A. Wirt’s Red extravaganza took place 
last week in Washington before a 
special House investigating committee. 
Only the cook escaped questioning as 
to what was said at a dinner six 
months ago in a Virginia farmhouse 
where, Dr. Wirt testified, was unfolded 
to him a Brain Trust “plot” to displace 
“Kerensky” Roosevelt with a Stalin. 
One by one the hostess and her five 
other guests told inquiring Congress- 
men that the Hoosier schoolmaster 
heard nothing of the sort because 
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none of them could get a word in edge- 
wise. 

“In the morning after the dinner Dr. 
Wirt called me and said: ‘I’m sorry I 
talked so much last night. When I 
get started I don’t know when to 
stop.’ ” 

Thus testified the hostess, Alice 
Barrows, school building specialist in 
the Bureau of Education of the Inter- 
ior Department and former secretary 
to Dr. Wirt. 


“At no time during the dinner,” she 
continued, “did I hear the names of 
Kerensky, Stalin, or Dr. Tugwell, or 
Secretary Wallace, or the President 
mentioned. 

“The whole thing is a very great 
shock to me .. . It is inconceivable 
that anyone I had known for twenty 
years could so violate the principles 
of hospitality and friendship and bring 
false charges against fellow guests and 
friends.” 

Other things puzzled Miss Barrows. 
She read a letter from Dr. Wirt, writ- 
ten before he went to Washington to 
testify and assuring her of no intention 
to drag her name before the committee. 
She told of two visits from Mrs. Wirt 
the day before her husband went on 
the stand; the schoolmaster’s wife 
asked for and received a correct list 
of the dinner guests because Dr. Wirt 
felt “he could just mention the names 
and then pass quickly over them.” 
Three feet away from the witness sat 





discussed the “revolutionary” doctrines 
of Dr. Tugwell at the dinner. “No, I 
did not,” she said twenty-six times 
when Congressmen questioned her 
about what Dr. Wirt said she had said. 
“I am embarrassed to say,” Miss 
Kneeland continued, “that at the time 
of the dinner and up to this very day 
I have never read any of Dr. Tug- 
well’s writings.” 


Agreement that the dinner conver- 
sation was a Wirt monologue was con- 
tributed by two other witnesses, Miss 
Mary Taylor of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and David E. 
Coyle, engineer and PWA adviser. The 
final dinner guest witness was Laurence 
Todd, Washington correspondent of the 
Soviet Tass Agency, who testified that 
Dr. Wirt’s conversation “was a most 
wearying experience.” 

As the Todd testimony began, the 
National Broadcasting Co., which had 
been piping the proceedings onto the 
air, switched to its regular “Farm and 
Home Hour” program. On the other 
NBC chain the United States Marine 
Band crashed into the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


* 
ALL IN A WEEK: Home State 
Judge “Dumb” Shoemaker Says 


Representative Francis J. S$ oe™a"er 
of Minnesota, who boasts that he is 





KEYSTONE 


Democrat Bulwinkle (Left) and Republican McGugin (Right) Argue Over 
Calling in the Entire Brain Trust, as the Wirt Investigation Collapses 


Dr. Wirt in flustered contemplation of 
the ceiling. 

He had other uncomfortable moments 
when Robert Bruere, New York Sociol- 
ogist, NRA official, and Barrows din- 
ner guest, took the stand (see cover). 
“Dr. Wirt’s imputation,” he said turn- 
ing and looking the garrulous Indiana 
school superintendent in the eye, “that 
any of us said anything to the effect of 
an attempt to thwart recovery is a 
slander, and in making it Dr. Wirt 
violated the Ninth Commandment that 
you shall not bear false witness against 
your neighbor.” 

It was Hildegarde Kneeland, econo- 
mist with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who had, according to Dr. Wirt, 


the only former convict in Congress, 
started impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Joseph W. Molyneaux of 
Minnesota. 

Judge Molyneaux, said Mr. Shoe- 
maker, “was not in his right mind... 
was mentally unfit to sit on the bench 

. . one of the dumbest lawyers in the 
State ... As a matter of fact, he is 
crazy.” 

Mr. Shoemaker accused the judge of 
issuing a temporary injunction re- 
straining the State of Minnesota from 
investigating the Northwest Bancorp- 
oration for the reason that his wife 
was a large stockholder. In receiver- 
ship actions in the State, continued 
Mr. Shoemaker, Judge Molyneaux 


appointed his friends as_ receivers. 

Representative Shoemaker has been 
arrested for assault twice in the past 
year—once for socking a man for 
playing a radio, and again last month 
for hitting a taxi driver whose cab he 
had bumped. 


Drys: Mrs. Ella A. Boole, world 
president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Friday of last 
week spoke before a conference of 
temperance leaders in Pittsburgh. 
“With the appeal to women to drink, 
drunkenness among women is bound 
to increase,” she said. “It means men- 
tal and moral degeneration.” Mrs. 
Boole believes that many children 
cry for milk while their parents im- 
bibe drinks. 


Mayor William N. McNair of Pitts- 
burgh also addressed the meeting. He 
whipped a bottle of whisky from his 
pocket and thrust it under Mrs. Boole’s 
nose. “Here it is,” he said. “I'll give 
you this as a present.” He offered to 
let the women smell it saying a mere 
sniff would give them headaches in ten 
minutes. Nobody accepted. He said 
he would “clean up the town” if a “Car- 
rie Nation” would help him. Nobody 
volunteered and the Mayor departed. 


_Marep SNAKEs: John McKeever, 
Philadelphia postal clerk, thinking he 
heard mice eating somebody’s merchan- 
dise, pried the lid off a package. Snakes 
slithered actively to the postoffice floor. 
While John McKeever dumped those 
still in the container into a waste bas- 
ket, another clerk seized a fire axe 
and chopped up four. But four more 
found hiding places in the buildinz. 
Keepers from the Philadelphia Zoo, an- 
swering a hurry call to the postoffice, 
said the reptiles were harmless. “In 
fact,” said the keepers, “they make 
darn nice pets around the house.” 


“You can have ’em,” said John Mc- 
Keever. 

GamBLiInc: Police of Upper Darby, 
Pa., are using soft-voiced methods to 
stamp out gambling. Officers picketing 
outside two alleged establishments stop 
each arrival. “Excuse me, sir,” they 
say politely, “but I am instructed to 
tell you that if you go into this place 
you do so at your own risk.” James 
I. Corcoran, police captain, said the 
gambling dens, which between them 
can entertain 450 customers, are doing 
no business. 


Monkey Business: Visitors to the 
Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago have been 
requested to stop their monkey shines 
in the monkey house. A man pretended 
to give himself an uppercut—a monkey, 
trying to copy him, knocked himself 
out. Another visitor removed his 
toupee; a monkey tore out most of his 
hair in his effort to do the same. But 
worst of all, when a zoo patron took out 
his false teeth, a monkey almost went 
crazy trying to get his own teeth out 
of his mouth. Two policemen are sta- 
tioned in the monkey house to control 
the humans. 


> See 4 
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BRITAIN: Countrymen Hope that Chamberlain’s 
Budget Is the Corner Around Which Prosperity Hides 


Tanned from his holiday among the 
salmon streams of Scotland, Neville 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stood up in the House of Com- 
mons one afternoon last week to pre- 
sent his third British budget. 

The big, oak-paneled room had an 
expectant air. Originally designed for 
only 476 members, on Budget Day it 
held nearly all of the authorized 615. 
Winston Churchill, himself a former 
Chancellor, had been crowded out of 
his favorite corner on the government 
side of the House and had . wedged 
his rotund figure into a space onan oppo- 
sition bench. David Lloyd George had 
come in from his estate in Surrey. Pre- 
mier Ramsay MacDonald and former 
Premier Stanley Baldwin lounged on 
the Cabinet bench. In the packed 
Peers’ Gallery, above the clock, sat the 
Prince of Wales. 

The members greeted Mr. Chamber- 
lain with a clatter of applause. They 
regarded this gaunt, gloomy man as a 
harbinger of prosperity. Seventeen 
days earlier a Chamberlain fiscal year 
had ended with a surplus of £31,148,000 
($161,346,640 currently). The audience 
awaited his new estimates with lively 
anticipation of benefits in which all 
would share. 

He spoke in the nasal tones which re- 
minded veteran colleagues of his dead 
father, Joseph Chamberlain, a more 
famous Parliamentarian and one-time 
foe of Gladstone. He began with a 
brief reference to the cheerless pros- 
pect which the nation had faced on its 
two previous Budget Days. Members 
noticed that he seldom glanced at his 
notes. They observed, too, that he had 
extracted them from a sleek new pig- 
skin briefcase instead of from the tra- 
ditional red morocco box which had en- 
closed British budgets for decades. 

But after his doleful start, the Chan- 
cellor ventured cautiously into opti- 
mism. ‘Today the atmosphere is dis- 
tinctly brighter. There is a small but 
distinct rise in wholesale prices... 
Looking at the telltale statistics of such 
things as retail trade, consumption of 
electricity, transport, iron and steel pro- 
duction, and house building, in every 
case there has been a definite revival 
of activity ... The improvement in the 
condition of the country is due almost 
entirely to expansion in the home mar- 
ket.” 


Indications: He might have specified 
that the value of retail sales in Great 
Britain increased 3.9 per cent last Jan- 
uary over January, 1933. Pig iron pro- 
duction jumped from 270,800 tons in 
February, 1933, to 414,400 tons last 
February; steel from 482,700 tons to 
707,500. Coal production, for the same 
two Februarys, rose from 17,829,500 
tons to 18,744,000, although exports of 
cotton piece goods declined from 194,- 


600,000 square yards to 168,200,000, re- 
flecting further loss in the trade war 
with Japan. 

The Chancellor noted that Britain 
had regained her place as the first ex- 
porting country—he might have added 
that she had also surpassed the United 
States in 1932. But British shipping 
men still look back with horror on 1929 
when America’s $5,000,000,000 export 
trade exceeded theirs by more than 25 
per cent. Last year the score stood: 
Britain, $2,157,000,000; America, $1,- 
702,000,000, including both exports and 
re-exports of imported goods. 


Unemployment: The army of unem- 
ployed, which many well-fed Britons 
find so alarming, has been able to mus- 
ter some battalions out of its destitute 
service. Mar. 19, for example, the Min- 
istry of Labor announced that because 
of improving conditions the number of 














BRITAIN’S FINANCES 





The estimated revenues for the year 
ending with March, 1935, are: 


ee ee Pare er £219,500,000 
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The estimated expenditures are: 
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Northern Ireland ........... 6,500,000 
Consolidated fund .......... 3,700,000 
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Home and Justice Dep’ts. ... 16,038,000 
Local revenue aid .......... 45,454,000 
Central government ......... 2,050,000 
Breese ane industry .......< 10,208,000 
Works and Stationery ...... 8,256,000 
Cost of tax collection ....... 12,610,000 
Restoration of pay cuts ..... 7,600,000 

Total expenditures ....... £705,724,000 
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registered unemployed had been re- 
duced to 2,201,577, or 574,607 less than 
a year ago. But those who remain de- 
pendent upon the dole (unemployment 
relief) worry their countrymen. So 
the M. P.s, both the selfish and the 
humane, cheered vigorously when Mr. 
Chamberlain announced that the dole 
cuts, made in 1931 when the nation was 
less prosperous, would be restored in 
July. 

Unemployment insurance made a 


hesitating start in Britain in 1911 when ~ 


the government applied it to industries 
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which employed about 2,250,000 work- 
ers. The funds, administered by State 
officials, comprised small weekly con- 
tributions from the worker, his em- 
ployer, and the government. 

In successive years the system was 
extended to all large industries, insur- 
ing 11,500,000 persons or virtually all 
Britain’s industrial employes. Its sur- 
plus, at first fat, disappeared in the tide 
of unemployment accompanying the 
post-war depression, to be succeeded 
by a mounting debt. 

At first only the worker who had 
made 30 contributions to the fund dur- 
ing the two-year period preceding the 
loss of his job was eligible for insur- 
ance payments. Because their doles 
were small and ceased after 26 weeks 
of joblessness, further benefits had to 
be devised. These became known as 
“extended” and, later, “transitional” 
benefits, paid by the treasury not as 
unemployment insurance but as un- 
employment relief to starving Britons. 

With the “transitional” benefits came 
the Means Test. Inquisitive officials 
marched into poor homes and. cross- 
questioned ragged families. Designed 
primarily to detect and discourage 
fraud, the Means Test stirred fierce re- 
sentment among the destitute who had 
fancied that every Englishman’s home, 
however shabby, was’ his castle. The 
subsequent marchers on London were 
driven less by hunger than by the rage 
of humiliation. 

The Labor government, unwilling to 
reduce unemployment benefits, crashed 
in 1931 to be succeeded by a sterner 
Ministry. The first act of the new 
National Cabinet was to order contri- 
butions raised and benefits lowered 10 
per cent. Insured male workers now 
pay about 20 cents a week, which en- 
titles them to approximately $3.75 a 
week for 26 weeks, after which they 
must submit to the Means Test. Con- 
tributions and benefits for women and 
minors are slightly smaller. 


Tax Cuts: For taxpayers, Mr. Cham- 
berlain also offered a pleasing tid-bit. 
He announced a reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in the standard in- 
come tax rate, setting it at four shill- 
ings sixpence in the pound ($1.16 out 
of $5.18), still the highest in the world. 
To motorists he offered a 25 per cent 
slash in the annual horsepower tax— 
from a pound to 15 shillings. And to 
thousands of government employes, in- 
cluding teachers, police, and members 
of the nation’s fighting forces, he prom- 
ised to restore half of the 10 per cent 
pay cuts imposed in 1931. 


War Debts: But the budget (see box) 
made no reference to the subject in 
which Americans were most interested. 
“Neither last year nor the year before,” 
said the Chancellor, “did I make any 
provision for the payment of the war 
debt to America nor for the receipt of 
war debts or reparations by ourselves. 
In the absence of any further develop- 
ment, I propose to follow precisely the 
same line this year.” 

“Hear! Hear!” bellowed the mem- 
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While Their Parents Make News: (Left) Romano and Anna Maria, Mussolini’s two Youngest; (Center) Heir to the 
Throne of Japan, Akihito, at the Age of 100 Days; (Right) Rudolf and Eva, Children of Austria’s Little Dollfuss 
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Signing the Non-Aggression Pacts Between Soviet Russia and the Baltic States, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia. Commissar Litvinoff Is Seated to the Left of Center 
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Neville Chamberlain in the Midst of British Taxpayers, for 
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Whom He Had. Good News Last Week in His Budget Message 


bers. They recalled that despite the 
omission of debt figures from the 1932 
budget, Britain had paid both her in- 
stalments on the American debt in full 
that year. But last year, on instal- 
ments of $193,670,000, she made ‘“to- 
ken” payments of only $17,500,000, just 
to show that she recognized her obliga- 
tions. Under the new budget, it is 
thought, she will continue the “token” 
system but demand an eventual revision 
of the debt. 

The Chancellor, obviously elated by 
Britain’s prospects for the fiscal year 
ending in March, 1935, permitted him- 
self a flight into literary symbolism. 
The nation, he said, had finished the 
sad story of “Bleak House” and was 
beginning the opening chapters of 
‘Great Expectations.” 

American creditors felt that as far as 
they were concerned still a third Dick- 
ens title might have been mentioned. 
The prolific author once wrote a story 
called “Hard Times.” 


INDIAN QUESTION: Fur Flies After 
Churchill Charges Juggled Report 


It is only by thinking of 59-year old 
Winston Churchill as a mischievous 
“knee-worthy” little boy, says H. G. 
Wells, that one can go on liking him. 
The mature enfant terrible tossed a 
spitball in the House of Commons last 
week, and Sir Samuel Hoare, suave Sec- 
retary of State for India, must have 
longed for a. slipper with which to 
spank him. 

Of recent months Mr. Churchill, who 
has been Tory, Liberal, and Tory in his 
long career, has marched with the gov- 
ernment, but he is always out of step 
on the Indian question. A year ago Par- 
liament referred Command Paper 4268, 
which proposes a new Constitution and 
federated State for India, to a joint 
select committee. Since then Mr. 
Churchill has led the attack of a small 
group of Tory die-hards against the re- 
forms. In October government leaders 


frustrated him by persuading the party 
as a whole to take no stand on the ques- 
tion until the committee brings in its 
report. 

Last week Mr. Churchill charged 
that Sir Samuel and the huge Earl of 
Derby had exerted pressure on the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to 
prevent its giving undesirable evidence 
to the committee. Learning that the 


chamber’s report would be contrary to; 
government interests, he said, Lord - 


Derby, a committee member, invited 
the Manchester men to a dinner at his 
house in Stratford Place. Sir Samuel 
and two other Ministers were among 
the guests. 

“That was the beginning,” Mr. 
Churchill stormed, “of a long series of 
negotiations amounting to pressure up- 
on the Manchester chamber, and recog- 
nized as pressure by them.” Eventually, 
he said, they changed their report. 

The Commons, always jealous of its 
rights, referred the question to its com- 
mittee on privileges under a clause de- 
claring tampering with witnesses a 
high crime and misdemeanor. Sir Sam- 
uel prepared to “prove once again that 
Mr. Churchill has found a mare’s nest.” 


GERMANY: Goebbels Invites 


Yet Warns Against Criticism 


Except for a few ardently pro-Nazi 
papers, the German press, according 
to its boss, Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
is “either anarchist and destructive or 
cringing as a lap dog.” 

As Minister of Propaganda and Pub- 
lic Enlightenment he has concurred in 
the suppression of 1,000 “destructive” 
Socialist and Communist papers. Last 
week, in an address to the German 
Press Association, he turned ungrate- 
fully on papers which have been fawn- 
ing on him. “They are willing enough,” 
he ranted, “but they do not know how 

The gamut of laudation is for- 


ever repeated. The result is that they 
are creating a notorious monotony.” 

He urged that the press, which is 
now full of his own handouts, print 
constructive criticism of the govern- 
ment. But any journalists who pricked 
up their ears at these words must have 
shivered at the sequel—they must as- 
sume full responsibility for their sug- 
gestions. 

Earlier Dr. Goebbels presided at a 
tea for foreign correspondents. There, 
surrounded by his brown-uniformed 
staff, Capt. Ernst Roehm, beefy and 
belligerent head of the Storm Troops, 
painted his 2,500,000 as guardians of 
the peace of Central Europe. But of 
course, he added hastily, they will 
serve only within the Reich. 


° 
FRANCE: Trotsky, Ordered Out, 
Scans Maps for Other Havens 


France last week, usually so hospi- 
table, had one guest too many. In his 
rented villa on the edge of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau sat Leon Trotsky, 
“discovered”’ to be residing in France a 
fortnight ago, although he had pub- 
licly arrived there last July. Politely 
but firmly the authorities told the fa- 
ther of world revolutionary doctrine 
and the former head of the vast Soviet 
Red Army that he had to go. 

The owlish little man shrugged his 
shoulders. Very well. But could the 
all-powerful French authorities suggest 
a destination? “The United States re- 
fused us last June,” his secretary said. 
Russia was out of the question—it 
would be most “unhealthy.” Germany 
has been touchy about allowing him to 
enter even for a few weeks to consult 
a physician. He certainly wouldn’t fit 
into the Italian picture. Nor would he 
go well in dictator-ridden Vienna. 

While officials were turning this prob- 
lem over in their minds, there was one 
element in France that definitely didn’t 
want to see Mr. Trotsky go. They 
were the local street hawkers of sub- 
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urban Barbizon. Doing a thriving busi- 
ness with gaping tourists who were 
driving out. by bus loads from Paris, 
they hated to see their business col- 
lapse. Others reluctant to release the 
revolutionary were the French editors. 
For he was making them excellent copy 
just at a time when most of their stand- 
by stories were petering out. 

At Trotsky’s door the sensation-cov- 
ering dailies placed the blame for the 
recent riots. They also had the whisk- 
ered revolutionary planning to over- 
throw the government. By the end of 
the week the French press had created 
a fearful ogre out of the little man who 
has relied on two German shepherd 
dogs and two old revolvers for protec- 
tion. 

For the man without a country there 
seemed to be only one haven: Prinkipo, 
the little Summer-resort island outside 
Istanbul, where the exiled Trotzky lived 
for four years previous to his flight to 
France. Reluctant to return there, 
Trotzky only too well remembered the 
deadly routine of life on the island. 
Without movies, motor cars, or tele- 
phones, there was little for him to do 
but write, fish for lobsters, and wait 
for the mail. 


PAY-CUT RIOT: Fists Fly Once More 
As 6,000 Register Protest in Paris 


Led by a trio of one-legged war vet- 
erans, 6,000 Paris Communists and So- 
cialists marched last week in a driving 
rain toward the Hotel de Ville. En- 
raged by government pay cuts and the 
growing influence of French Fascists, 
they were determined to carry their 
grievances to the city fathers. 

The situation was similar to that 
which resulted in the disastrous Febru- 
ary shootings. But the police had 
learned their lesson. This time they 
left their pistols at Headquarters and 
met the marchers with their bare fists. 
While women and boys jeered from the 
sidewalks, officers forced the rioters 
into side streets. 

Next day Premier Gaston Doumergue 
made a radio appeal for peace. “A gov- 
ernment without authority is threat- 
ened with anarchy,” the old man said. 
“Anarchy leads to civil war, and civil 
war to foreign invasion. I will use all 
my remaining strength to protect 
France from both.” 


CHINA: Tibet Wants Tashi Lama, 
Exiled Ten Years, as Regent 


His Serenity, the Tashi or Panchen 
Lama, spiritual ruler of Tibet, was 
more serene than usual last week. Only 
the infant Dalai Lama, successor to the 
rival who forced him from the coun- 
try, stands between him and the su- 
preme temporal authority in Tibet. 
Fifty high officials and yellow-robed 
monks were en route to his Nanking 
retreat with rich gifts and assurance 
that the top-knotted, unwashed Tibet- 
ans were calling for him to return and 
rule them. 

After ten years spent in exile (China 
has been paying his bills), the La- 


ae 





ma’s longing glances sped not toward 
his own monastery of Tashi-lhunpo, 
but to the Potala, the magnificent white 
and red palace whose gilded roof-pavil- 
ions dominate the holy city of Lhasa. 
Its vast halls contain a collection of 
Chinese porcelains and carved jade 
without rival since the treasure of the 
Manchu emperors was scattered. 

The Tashi Lama, whom Buddhists 
revere as the incarnation of the 
Boundless Light, is the son of a slave- 
girl who worked as a shepherdess. For 
weeks at a time she lived far off in 
the hills with her flock. Once she re- 
turned pregnant from her long watch 





It Is 900 Feet Long, Built of 


and would not tell the father’s name. 
Astronomical phenomena attended the 
birth of her son, and that year the bar- 
ley and peach crops were strangely 
fruitful, the yaks and sheep unusually 
prolific. 

Tibetan abbots, seeking a successor 
to the deceased Tashi Lama, found in 
the slave girl’s child evidence of divin- 
ity, and chose him for the exalted sta- 
tion. It is told that when he first 
stepped on a stone his small footprint 
was indelibly engraved there.’ 

His exile in Nanking has had com- 
pensations. He sits on a dragon throne 
and rides in a yellow Rolls Royce. He 
is of rather less than medium height, 
with round cheeks and a long black 
mustache. His piety is equaled only 
by his timidity, and he has always 
prudently absented himself in time of 
danger. 

He has asked for 30,000 Chinese 
troops to protect him when he returns 
to Lhasa. But the Tibetan emissaries 
who journeyed toward him last week 
planned to tell him that his request 
was unnecessary. His Serenity is so 
reverenced by his people that he may 
safely return to them unguarded. 


ITALY: “Some Day,” Mussolini 
Says, Democracy Will Return 


Benito Mussolini spent a trying day 
in Rome last week. It was filled with 
the kind of comings and goings that 
have made the Prince of Wales a pre- 


maturely old man. Il Duce’s round of 
duties included accepting a statue of 
Simon Bolivar, the passionate warrior- 
liberator of South America, and open- 
ing the new public health institute 
largely financed by Rockefeller funds. 
On these and other errands he whizzed 
about the city from early morning. 
Outside the vast white-colonnaded 
Monumento Vittorio Emanuele in Vene- 
zia Square, the stubby and by this time 
edgy Premier ran into a situation that 
was definitely annoying. Here his job 
was to commemorate the passage of 
2,687 years since Romulus decided to 
build his Capital of the World, at the 
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The Potala at Lhasa, Tibet, Where the Tashi Lama Hopes to Return. 
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point where a boat bearing him and his 
twin brother, Remus, had chanced to 
beach. 


Entering the square, he made his way 
to the platform above the packed 
throng. But owing to inadequate prep- 
aration the crowd failed to realize that 
Italy’s most prominent citizen had ar- 
rived. This was irritating fact number 
one. The second source of irritation 
was a heavy festoon of microphones 
dangling in front of him and shielding 
his expressive face from the mob. 

This trouble he remedied by yanking 
down the instruments and plumping 
them on a table angrily enough to 
smash their delicate mechanism. 

Then he started his speech, which, 
because of the disrupted amplifying 
system only those in the front rows 
could hear. Some day, he predicted 
with unconscious irony, the Italian 
people, “regimented in their political, 
military and syndical formation,” will 
take back their destiny into their own 
hands. “It is certain that with our dis- 
cipline and our indomitable courage we 
will overcome these hard times. And, 
once through them, the Italian people 
will have the right to a life which is not 
full of restrictions and hardships, a life 
worthy of the Fascist era.” 

While he shouted, enthusiastic Italian 
singing and marching clubs arrived. 
Not knowing their “boss” was present, 
they bellowed Fascist hymns. Others 
hummed or conversed loudly with their 
friends. All in all, Premier Mussolini 
was not amused. 
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APENNINE TUNNEL: The King Rides 
Through Longest Two-Track Passage 


Amid flag-waving and shouts of sau- 
sage vendors crying their wares to as- 
sembled citizens of Bologna, King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel entered the royal train 
Sunday and took the first ride through 
the world’s longest double-track tunnel. 

Boring through the Etruscan Apen- 
nines, the new eleven and one-third 
mile tunnel—not quite as long as the 


two single-track Simplon holes which 
pierce the Alps—is part of a new elec- 
trified line which cuts seven hours from 
the seventeen-hour trip from Milan 
through Rome to Naples. 

Work on the neat bore, begun twenty 
years ago, was taken over by Premier 
Mussolini as part of his vast public- 
works program. Although finished in 
1930, inauguration was held up until 
the rest of the line was completed. The 
royal trip was also part of the celebra- 
tion of the 2,687th birthday of Rome. 

As part of the day’s festivities the 
King dedicated a memorial fountain to 
98 workmen killed during the construc- 
tion of the tunnel, an average of more 
than eight and a half men snuffed out 
for every mile of dark hole. 


AUSTRIA: Official Line-up Row 
Raises Hopes of Socialists 


Crowded in schools, warehouses, and 
other impromptu internment “camps,” 
the Socialists who struggled vainly 
against Austrian fascism last February 
can do little but grieve about their 
starving families, and brew unpromis- 
ing plots for revenge. Last week, with 
pathetic eagerness, they built their 
hopes on rumors of a rift in a triumvir- 
ate of enemies—Chancellor Engelbert 
Dolifuss, Prince Ernst von Starhem- 
berg, and Vice Chancellor Emil Fey. 

Fey’s beak-like nose was out of joint, 
it was said, because Chancellor Dollfuss 
planned to install the Prince as Vice 
Chancellor. Some reports had it that 


Fey was to be offered the post of Min- 
ister of Defense, others that he was to 
be eliminated from the Cabinet. The 
little Chancellor was represented as 





Major Fey and Prince von Starhemberg (Right), Rivals in Dollfuss Rule 


weary of the three-cornered dictator- 
ship and determined to establish him- 
self as top man. 

The rumors sprang from an an- 
nouncement that Herr Dollfuss had 
reached a “whole agreement” with the 
Prince for subordinating the Fascist 
Heimwehr, led by Starhemberg and 
Fey, to his own faithful followers, the 
Patriotic Front. Starhemberg, speed- 
ing back from a conference with Pre- 
mier Mussolini in Rome, immediately 
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went into a huddle with the Chancellor 
and Fey. Their words, it was said, were 
acrimonious. The fiery Major Fey’s sup- 
porters, including the Safety Corps 
which he controls, let it be known that 
he would not allow himself to be cast 
aside without a fight. 


RUMANIA: For Plotting Against 
King, Thirteen Go to Prison 


Behind a high wooden grill in a 
Bucharest court room, eight army offi- 
cers and five civilians went on trial last 
week, charged with high treason and 
conspiracy to assassinate King Carol. 
Near each officer stood a guard of 
equal rank, with drawn pistol. 

The principal defendant was Col. 
Victor Precup, of the Rumanian Gen- 
eral Staff. The prosecutor charged that 
he had planned a classic revolution on 
the Trotsky model, with a small force 
of picked army men who were to fling 
bombs into the King’s motor as he 
drove to a midnight Easter service. 
Simultaneously, other conspirators 
would kill officials in the cathedral. 
Flaring rockets were to announce the 
success of the plot, and placards pro- 
claiming a military dictatorship were 
already printed. 

Colonel Precup’s defense was that he 
planned to kill Mme. Magda Lupescu, 
King Carol’s red-haired mistress, and 
thus strengthen the monarch’s author- 
ity. The Colonel is a former friend of 
the King. 

All the conspirators received sen- 
tences of ten years in prison. In ad- 
dition the civilians were fined $1,000, 
officers '-a to forfeit their army rank. 
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CARDINAL HAYES: New York’s 
Native Prince of the Church 
An automobile with the unique New 


York license letter “H’’ tooled sedate- 
ly up to the Biltmore last Friday. Po- 


‘ licemen on the way did not need to be 


told it was the car of the extraordinar- 
ily popular and venerated Patrick 
Joseph, Cardinal Hayes. He was on his 
way to dine with Al Smith, James Alo- 
ysius Farley, and half a thousand other 
distinguished Catholics. They were 
there to honor his twentieth year as a 
Bishop, his fifteenth as an Archbishop, 
and his tenth as Cardinal of the New 
York See. But he was also there to 
seize one more opportunity to plead for 
the charities of his archdiocese. 

The people his charities serve are his 
people in the truest sense. For he be- 
gan as one of the poor of the sidewalks 
of Manhattan. He was born down in 
the outskirts of the Ghetto, at 17 City 
Hall Place. His father, Daniel Hayes, 
and his mother, who had been Mary 
Gleeson before her marriage, were im- 
migrants from Ireland. He has kept 
the New York Irishman’s eternal fealty 
to Ireland. When the gauntly blazing 
Eamon De Valera came over here in 
1920 Cardinal Hayes subscribed $1,000 
to the Irish republican cause. They 
reviewed the St. Patrick’s Day parade 
together. 

Practically all the Cardinal’s 66 years 
have been spent in New York. He was 
an orphan before he reached his ’teens. 
An aunt sent him to parochial school, 
then to a Catholic institute and Man- 
hattan College, finally to St. Joseph’s 
at Troy. By 1907 he was a Monsignor. 
During the war he showed himself a 
great organizer when Pope Benedict 
XV gave him charge of all the Catholic 
chaplains for the American forces. 
Fourteen years ago he founded the 
Catholic Charities of New York. The 
organization has raised $18,000,000 
through all its correlated agencies. 

The Cardinal lives at 452 Madison 
Avenue, in a house on the corner of the 
grounds of the cathedral named for his 
patron saint. There he carries out the 
tremendous administrative work of the 
archdiocese. One of his secretaries, 
Miss Marion Tully, later joined Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s secretarial staff when 
Mr. Roosevelt was in Albany. In the 
Cardinal’s house there are five servants. 
Three priests who assist the Cardinal 
also live there. 

Many of the famous persons with 
whom the Cardinal is occasionally pho- 
tographed are taller than he is, but few 
are more distinguished-looking. His 
hair is very white; his eyes are very 
blue. His face has the repose of the 
ascetic, but the challenging, alert ex- 
pression of the Irish leader is there, 
too. In the Winter he walks for ex- 
ercise. Once or twice he has gone 
down to Nassau, in the British-ruled 
Bahamas, which are a part of his arch- 
diocese. In the Summer he goes up 
to a house in Sullivan County, N. Y., 
for a few weeks. 

The Cardinal is an old friend of 
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President Roosevelt’s. He is strong 
for the New Deal and believes that our 
social order needs to be remodeled. 
Last September he said: “Through the 
National Recovery Act our President is 
mobilizing and coordinating the eco- 
nomic processes of the nation to banish 
the want of recent years, to insure 
wider employment to our citizens under 
decent working conditions, to bring 
back the contented, orderly family life 
that bespeaks good morale for a coun- 
try.” 

Sometimes he takes a pretty gloomy 
view of the state of public morals. Last 
Winter he told the young Catholic wom- 
en who belong to the Carroll Club that 
he felt that “books and the stage and 
the screen are now almost a diabolical 
influence.” On another occasion he told 
them that “a great many people seem 
to have no sense of the moral law. A 
large percentage have a low moral 
standard. And that is the cause of all 
the trouble in the world today. People 
do not follow Christ. It is the cause 
of all the crime, all the sin, and all the 
shame.” 

An older priest once compared him 
to St. Francis de Sales, a well-loved 
theologian and preacher of the six- 
teenth century. The Cardinal heard 
the compliment, and smiled. “Well,” 
he said, “it’s. pretty hard on the good 
saint, but I don’t mind if he doesn’t.” 

Politics don’t interest him half as 
much as many non-Catholic Jaymen 
sometimes seem to believe. He is re- 
signed to that misunderstanding, how- 
ever. As the head of one of the great- 
est Catholic Sees in the world he has 
an administrative job larger than that 
of most politicians. _He has long been 
an authority on canon law. On one of 
his tours through the South several 
years ago he was invited to address 
the Senate of the sovereign State of 
Texas. “You know I also am a Sena- 
tor,” said the member of the College 
of Cardinals. “I am a member of the 
old, ancient Senate, a Senate that has 
been at work for a thousand years, a 
Senate that has driven, that has prayed, 
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that has worked and used its influence 
toward the civilization of the Christian 
world.” 
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SIGNORA SARFATTI: Il Duce’s 
Aide, Oracle of ltaly’s Art 


Sight-seeing in New York, visiting 
American friends, dining out each night, 
a week-long sojourn with the Theodore 
Roosevelts in Oyster Bay, tea with the 
Franklin Roosevelts in the White House, 
half a dozen receptions, and perhaps a 
dozen lectures! Margherita Sarfatti, 
middle-aged right-hand woman of Pre- 
mier Benito Mussolini of Italy, has not 
been wasting time during her three 
weeks in America. She has that driv- 
ing power for which her stern-jawed 
chief is noted. She would have to have 
it. For this blue-eyed, blond-haired Ve- 
netian widow with the low-pitched, 
husky voice was a close companion of 
Il Duce when fascism was only a wild, 
wild dream. 

Practical minded she certainly is— 
she has been fascism’s interpreter for 
half of Europe—but it hasn’t lessened 
her charm. Rather tall, plump—almost 
fat—with a generous mouth and fair- 
sized nose, she still manages to be a 
credit to Schiaparelli, who designs her 
simple, ‘startlingly effective clothes. 

Signora Sarfatti is here primarily to 
tell Americans something about art 
and Italy, but in some way fascism al- 
ways manages to creep into the con- 
versation. 

“Fascism,” she says, “has inspired a 
new art in Italy today—and I do not 
say this because I am a Fascist—an 
art which is classic in form and char- 
acterized by a grandeur.” 

She is here also to Jook carefully into 
the New Deal, “because here for the 
first time in history professors are be- 
ing given a chance in government.” 
Whether or not her chief is contemplat- 
ing a New Deal for Italy she does not 
reveal, but neither does she deny that 
she will report her findings to the Pre- 
mier. ‘ 

For 22 years she has been reporting 
to him. She was with him before the 
war, when he was editor of the Social- 
ist daily, Avanti, in Milan. In 1915, 
when the Socialists split on the ques- 
tion of entering the war—a step Musso- 
lini advised—she followed him to the 
more radical Popolo d'Italia. She was 
at his elbow when he deserted social- 
ism for good to organize the Fascisti. 
On the 1922 march on Rome she was 
beside him. And when Il Duce became 
Premier, she took over the things which 
even he could not find time to do—such 
tasks, for instance, as editing the Fas- 
cist monthly, Gerarchia (Hierarchy). 

She now contributes art criticisms to 
innumerable Italian newspapers. Most 
of the exhibits with which fascism is 
stimulating a renascent art-conscious- 
ness in Italy have been organized by 
her. She has written a novel, a political 
handbook, the authorized biography of 
Mussolini, and a history of art. 

The daughter of wealthy parents, 
Margherita Sarfatti first met the 
blacksmith’s son in 1912, when he took 
over the editorship of Avanti. About 





30 then, she was engaged in a pursuit 
much discussed by American women of 
the day, but followed. by few of them, 
and by even fewer Italian women— 
combining a career with marriage. Not 
only the wife of a brilliant trial lawyer 
and the mother of a daughter and a 
son (killed in action in 1918) she was 
also Avanti’s art critic. 

When Mussolini arrived, “I felt called 
upon to resign,” she has confessed. The 
new editor, however, pressed me to re- 
main on and to deal with other mat- 
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Margherita Sarfatti, Traveling In- 
terpreter gf Mussolini and Fascism 


ters, leaving pictures and _ statues 
alone.” 

A Socialist since she was 15, in her 
early career she cleverly made the most 
of her brilliant education at the hands 
of Fradeletto and the historian Orsi, 
and she had stumped for her young hus- 
band, a candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

That political experience stood her in 
good stead for the impassioned debates 
on questions of the day in the paper- 
strewn, slum building that was the edi- 
torial office of Avanti, and later in the 
more elegant quarters of Popolo d’Ital- 
ia. During these heated discussions the 
underlings perched in silent and, accord- 
ing to Signora Sarfatti, respectful at- 
tention on window sills and desks. In- 
habitants of tenements across the alley 
craned their necks—and ears. Mussolini 
and Michele Bianchi, his chief assistant, 
made the air vibrate with arguments, 
while the attractive art critic followed 
“with various questions and practical 
remarks.” 

To ask questions is in part the pur- 
pose of her present visit. Though she 
is thoroughly familiar with French and 
English literature (she claims to know 
more Kipling by heart than any Eng- 
lishman), her acquaintance with Amer- 
ica has hitherto been limited to the 
antiquated scenes described by Mark 
Twain and Edgar Allen Poe. 

Still, she says, she felt at home here 
the minute she came up New York Bay. 
The Statue of Liberty, with hand up- 
raised, gave her a Fascist salute. 
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New Yorkers Place 


RACING: 
Bets Again With Bookies 


“Where are the bookies?’’ That was 
the question asked by 20,000 merry- 
making Easterners who flocked to New 
York’s Jamaica race track last Satur- 
day for the celebration of the return of 
open betting. Everyone tried to jam 
into a 260- by 100-foot shed where 75 
suddenly “honest” bookies were con- 
ducting a cash-and-carry business after 
26 years of oral operation in defiance of 
the law. 

Women, compelled by tradition in the 
old days to keep out of the shed and 
bet by messenger, insisted on getting in 
line and staying there. Shoe shines 
were ruined, hats spoiled, and clothes 
burned by cigarettes in the crush. 

Eventually many edged out of the 
mob in disgust, but even so, the total 
amount exceeded $500,000. The book- 


cash payments enclosed in small paper 
envelopes. 

There is still one fly in the ointment. 
Oddly enough, the new “legal” betting 
isn’t really legal, with the result that 
no tax can be placed on the amounts 
wagered. The recently-passed Craw- 
ford-Breitenbach bill merely declared 
that bettors would not get into trouble; 
but the practice is still legally barred by 
the New York State Constitution. This 
anomalous.situation will not be put to 
rights until 1936, when a general elec- 
tion will permit the voters to pass an 
amendment. Meantime, however, the 
State will snatch 15 per cent of the ad- 
mission tickets, an amount estimated 
at more than $1,000,000 a year. 


MARATHON: Komonen Runs 26 
Miles to Win a Laurel Crown 


Wearing a handkerchief, beret style, 
to conceal a haircut that went wrong 
and to shield his eyes from the noon 
sun, Dave Komonen, a Finnish carpen- 
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Bookies and Bettors Getting Together at Jamaica Race 
Track, With the Approval of the New York Legislature 


ies will invite patronage every after- 
noon of the 163-day metropolitan rac- 
ing season. 

When the novelty-seeking crowds 
dwindle a bit, authorities promise it 
will be pleasantly easy to put down 
money on a horse. One may shop 
around, a general habit of New York- 
ers, looking over the odds quoted on the 
bookies’ slates. Dignity will rule the 
day. No shouting or hawking will be 
permitted. 

All the licensed bookies have been 
investigated and presumably have ade- 
quate bank accounts to carry on their 
business. They will handle almost any 
amounts from the minimum $1 up. 

On admission to the grounds each 
spectator gets a badge number with his 
ticket. That number is all the bookie 
records as identification for a wagerer. 
After each race or at any time in the 
future, winners may present them- 
selves, give their number, and receive 


ter, ambled out to the main street of 
Hopkinton, Mass., last Thursday. Of 
the 193 sturdy marathoners who aimed 
to leg it to Boston—26 miles, 385 yards 
away—Komonen was one of the few 
who had a justifiable hope of getting 
there first. Both the Canadian and 
American national marathon titles were 
already his, and last year in this Pa- 
triot’s Day race he finished second to 
Leslie Pawson. 

This year, as usual, the runners gal- 
loped the first mile in a mad scramble. 
Then haughty Bill Steiner of New York 
took the lead. At the ten-mile mark it 
was a three-man race, Steiner still in 
front, Komonen and plugging little 
Johnny Kelley of North Medford, Mass., 
jogging close behind, side by side. 

Coming down past Wellesley Hills, 
about twelve and one-half miles out, 
Steiner’s feet began to pound heavily 
on the hard pavement. He was obvi- 
ously tired. Komonen and Kelley passed 


him easily. From then on it was a two- 
man race. 

Just beyond the halfway mark, off 
went Komonen’s handkerchief from his 
head, showing that he meant business 
and revealing the ravages of a bar- 
ber’s spree. 

After eighteen miles, Komonen open- 
ed up. Lifting his legs high like a 
sprinter and running in an easy grace- 
ful gait, he suddenly seemed to leave 
Kelley standing still. With four minutes 
to spare Komonen completed the long 
trek (see cover), a running distance 
which would put the average horse in 
the stable for a fortnight. Two hours 
and thirty-two minutes of steady hoof- 
ing left his feet unblistered, his wind 
and legs strong. 

Men run this race for a mug and a 
laurel wreath, but most of all for glory, 
which takes the form of a chance to 
pose for pictures and the privilege of 
gasping into radio and talkie micro- 
phones. But this year’s winner was 
probably the shyest in the history of 
the Boston Marathon. 

Komonen dodged cameras and hand- 
shakers, running immediately to the 
clubhouse to remove his shoes. These 
he lost in no time at all and thereafter 
hunted frantically for them, ignoring 
congratulations. 

Finally he recovered the errant shoes 
and relaxed behind a bottle of soda and 
a plate of beef stew. Reporters soon 
discovered he couldn’t speak more Eng- 
lish than “Water plizz,” though he had 
lived in Canada for five years. But 
from his Finrish friends, it was learned 
that he is 35 years old, that he gave up 
carpentry for a job in a nickel mine 
last January, that he never drinks or 
smokes, and that he had been practicing 
three months for this race by cross- 
country runs on snowshoes in Ontario. 


SPORT SHORTS: News of the 
Babe and Other Headliners 


In thirteen instalments, three a week, 
the Bambino is grunting his life story 
over the radio. Quaker Oats is pay- 
ing him $39,000, $4,000 more than 
Colonel Ruppert is giving him for 
playing ball all summer. 

Primo Carnera: His manager, Luigi 
Soresi, has had him insured for $150,000 
(life) and $75,000 (accident) in case 
a misfortune keeps him from meeting 
Max Baer next June for the world’s 
championship. 

Tommy Gorman: The manager of the 
Chicago Black Hawks, winners of the 
Stanley Cup Hockey play-offs, resigned 
to devote himself to his pet sport of 
horse racing. 

Eguiroise: Returning to the track, 
after his owner announced a perma- 
nent retirement to a breeding farm 
last Fall, the famous horse opened his 
season Saturday with a win at Havre 
de Grace, Md. His life earnings now 
total $328,770, and he is out to better 
Sun Beau’s all-time money-winning 
record of $376,744. 
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THE DANCE: Ballet Twirls and 
Twists to Build a Railroad 


“Pop Goes the Weasel,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” and “Susanna” were some of 
the old favorite melodies that met in 
modernistic version to form the musi- 
cal background for the now famous 
“Union Pacific” ballet. This unusual 
number was brought to New York this 
week by the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 
Archibald MacLeish wrote the libretto, 
and Nicholas Nabokoff, with the collab- 
oration of Edward Powell, contributed 
the music. 

The Ballet goes back to 1869, the 
time of the completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad at Promon- 
tory Point, Utah, where the East and 
West lines of the railroad met. In four 
riotous scenes, the building and com- 
pletion is interpreted in dance form. 

The first two scenes show the rights- 
of-way on either side of Promontory 
Point; the third scene is laid in the Big 
Tent, a combined saloon and gambling 
house. The ballet closes with the com- 
pletion of the road, the appearance of 
two canvas locomotives coming on the 
stage from opposite directions, and the 
driving of the golden spike. 

Honors go to Leonide Massine, 
chorographer and leading dancer who 
won uproarious applause with his in- 
terpretation of the barkeeper of the 
Big Tent, and to Eugenia Delarova as 
the Lady Gay. Others of the cast were 
proportionately fine. 

The surveyors of the East and West 
lines, a missionary who retires to the 
bar when his efforts at conversion fail, 
all these and many more cry for spe- 
cial notice. The settings were colorful 
and futuristic. For railroad ties ladies 
of the ballet were wrapped in black 
canvas and laid in rows. 





Working on the Railroad as Portrayed in the Ballet, 
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“The Fleet’s In,” a Painting for the CWA by Paul Cadmus, Who 
Said: “I'd Like to Take Those Pollyanna Admirals for a Walk” 


Archibald MacLeish, 42 years old, 
one of America’s most versatile poets, 
last year won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
book, “Conquistador.” He is at present 
on the staff of Fortune. 

Mr. N*bokoff is an old hand at bailet 
music. In 1928 Diaghileff performed 
in London his Ballet “Ode.” Mr. Na- 
bokoff also composed the music for 
“Commedie,” which will be performed 
at the Paris Opera this Spring. 


. 
ART: Picture of Sailors With 
“Colors Flying”? Annoys Navy 


“I'd like to take those Pollyanna Ad- 
mirals for a walk.” Paul Cadmus, art- 


ist, thus expressed himself when inter- 
viewed about his much-disputed paint- 
ing in the exhibition by Civil Works 
Administration artists which opened 
this week in Washington. 

In a Hogarthian moment Mr. Cad- 
mus decided to portray a slice of life 
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“Union Pacific,” With Libretto by Archibald MacLeish 





on Riverside Drive, New York. City, 
when the navy comes to town. He 
worked on it for two months, called it 
“The Fleet’s In,” and sent it to the 
CWA authorities. The picture was one 
of 20 or 30 paintings chosen for the 
show at the Corcoran Galleries, and 
nothing more was heard of it until it 
mysteriously turned up in the Navy 
Department. 

Admiral Hugh Rodman (retired) 
looked at it and sizzled. He felt he 
was looking at an insult to the en- 
listed men of the American Navy. 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson had it 
banned from the CWA show on the 
grounds that although “right artistic,” 
it was not true. The puzzled pub- 
lic was further amazed when word 
came that Assistant Secretary Henry 
Roosevelt had taken it home with him 
and put it in his cellar. There, in 
the cold and dark it sat, and Mr. 
Cadmus wondered when he would get 
it back. 

The canvas pictures a scene in which 
inebriated sailors lounge about with 
some rowdy young women. Mr. Cad- 
mus contends that Secretary Swanson 
got his phrases backwards: it may not 
be “right artistic,” but it is certainly 
true. 

“Of course I could paint Admiral 
Rodman’s idea of sailors on shore leave 
—wide-eyed ladies rowing on a lake or 
picking posies from the flowering 
mead,’ Mr. Cadmus said. But the art- 
ist doesn’t like fiction. 

Life has been enormously compli- 
cated for Mr. Cadmus since the dispute 
over his painting started. Friends and 
reporters call at his Greenwich Village 
apartment all through the day and 
night. A stranger telephoned to ask 
Mr. Cadmus if he had ever been to 
Sands Street, near the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

Paul Cadmus, 29 years old, unmar- 
ried, studied at the National Academy 
of Design and worked as a commercial 
artist for three years. On his savings 
he went to live in Majorca, returning 
to New York last October. During the 
past Winter he has been drawing $34 
a week from the CWA. 

He claims he bears the navy no ill-will 
and is simply a satirist by nature. 
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AIR MAIL: Climax of Cancellation Drama Reached 


As new Bids From Commercial Carriers Are Opened 


A tense crowd of aviation men and 
government officials crowded into a 
small room of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment in Washington last week. The 
airlines were going to take the sky 
mail back from army pilots. Sealed 
bids lay in piles on the table. 

There were 21 routes to be auctioned 
to the lowest bidders, and 24 compa- 
nies had come forward. Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, whose de- 
cree in February canceled private con- 
tracts on the grounds that they had 
been obtained from Mr. Hoover’s Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, by 


“fraud and collusion,” was present in’ 


person, looking happy and relieved. He 
was delighted to ring down the cur- 
tain on the air-mail snarl, considered 
the worst political blunder of the ad- 
ministration. The public had not en- 
joyed reading about thirteen mail- 
service army pilots who had died in 
poorly equipped planes. Nor had it 
been convinced that the mail carriers 
had deserved cancellation. 

Mr. Farley, however, stuck to his 
guns and insisted that none of the com- 
panies whose contracts he had canceled 
could bid, unless they had reorganized. 
But the old companies were present, 
having become new ones by a little 
corporate juggling. 

When the controller of the Postoffice 
Department opened the envelopes and 
read the figures aloud, whistles and 
gasps of astonishment were heard. Not 
only were the bids low, but new names 
and companies appeared. 

Mr. Farley had specified that the 
prices could not rise above a range of 
41 to 45 cents an airplane mile—a mile 
flown by a plane over a scheduled 
route regardless of amount of cargo. 
Bids fell below 20 cents a mile. 

Also surprising was the failure of 
American Airways—now American 
Air Lines—to regain its position as an 
important aerial postman. This sys- 
tem, which is dominated by Errett L. 
Cord, was low on only one out of eight 
bids. Ironically enough, its lowest bid 
of 33% cents was made on the 200- 
mile run between New York and Bos- 
ton, on which it was the only bidder. 

Transcontinental and Western Air 
and Eastern Air Transport—now meta- 
morphosed into T. W. A., Inc. and East- 
ern Air Lines—are the two operating 
companies controlled by North Ameri- 
can Aviation, a subsidiary of General 
Motors. This system not only regained 
its old routes but encroached into the 
realm formerly ruled by the Cord sys- 
tem. The invasion took place in the 
Chicago-Atlanta-Jacksonville and the 
New York-Atlanta-New Orleans routes. 
Although its bids of 19 cents on these 
routes were far below the Cord of- 
fers, they were admittedly “sacrificial.” 
The system kept its old basic route, the 
“Lindbergh Line” from New York to 


Los Angeles, by putting in a bid of 
24 cents. 

The third giant of American aviation 
transportation, United Air Lines, was 
the lowest bidder on its entire trans- 
continental and Pacific Coast systems, 
but was outbid on its old Chicago-Dal- 
las run. The successful bidder is ex- 
pected to replace the “three-mile-a- 
minute” twin-motored Boeing passen- 
ger planes with smaller and slower 
single-engined monoplanes. 

Pacific Seaboard Airlines was the 
lowest bidder of the 24 companies 
which entered the contest for govern- 
ment mail patronage. This concern of- 
fered to fly the mail from Chicago to 
New Orleans for 17% cents a mile. 

While the government wants to have 
mail flown cheaply, Postmaster General 
Farley stressed the fact that the com- 
panies would be carefully studied be- 
fore contracts were awarded. Respon- 
sibility of bidders and adequacy of 
equipment offered are points over which 





Ready to Open the Air-Mail Bids in Postmaster General Farley’s Office 


government officials will ponder. 

The new contracts will cover a period 
of only 90 days. They can be extended 
for a total of nine months. They will 
place 19,837 miles of airways in pri- 
vate hands for mail-flying compared 
with 25,248 miles flown before can- 
cellations. Bids for further mileage 
were opened this week. 

The average bid under the new con- 
tracts amounted to 30 cents a mile 


against the old figure of 42 cents, there- 
by effecting, Postoffice officials esti- 
mated, a saving to the government of 
$7,800 a day. 

The success of the bid-opening ses- 
sion did not salve all of Mr. Farley’s 
air-mail sore spots. During the week 
four operating companies of United 
Air Lines brought suits against him, 
first to stop him from enforcing his 
order canceling contracts, and second, 
to recover damages sustained. The ac- 
tions were brought against Mr. Farley 
personally, not as Postmaster General. 

Commenting on this procedure, Karl 
A. Crowley, solicitor of the Postoffice 
Department, called the suits a “weak 
effort to evade the law which prohibits 
anyone from suing the government 
without its permission.” Mr. Farley, 
in a speech in Newark, N. J., asserted 
again that the contracts were “fraud- 
ulent and contrary to the public in- 
terest.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate debated the 
McKellar-Black Air-Mail Bill, and one 
of its committees was investigating the 
old contracts. Senator Simeon D. Fess 
(Rep., Ohio) told the legislators that 
cancellation was a direct violation of 
the Constitution. “I am hurt at tke 
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President’s action,” he said. “At any 
time he could have undone the harm 
that was caused ... This is the first 
time since George III that Americans 
have been treated this way.” 

Senator Bennett Champ Clark (Dem., 
Mo.) rose to the defense. “It is per- 
fectly apparent,” he said, “that for sev- 
eral weeks there has been a concerted 
drive by some Republican Senators to 
use this matter as a political vehicle in 
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W. W. Howes: “Lobbyists Came in 
Like a Cloud of Grasshoppers 


order to restore Republican prestige 
that has been very well lost.” 
William W. Howes, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, appeared before 
the Senate investigating committee. To 
the open delight of Senator Warren R. 
Austin (Rep., Vt.), he gave virtually 
a clean bill of conduct to the operators 
who had attended the so-called “‘collu- 


sive” conference of 1930. Mr. Howes, 


who had charge of air mail during the 
first ten months of the present admin- 
istration, said ‘hé had -called* similar 
conferences. When asked about efforts 
of airlines without mail contracts to 
have these of. their -more fortunate 
competitors canceled, he said: 


“If you mean the people who came 
in* and lobbied -and- complained and 
sought cancellations, there were hosts 
of them—just like a cloud of grasshop- 
pers, and as much of a pest.” 


TELEPHONES: Doctor’s Line 
Not as “Busy ‘as Company Said 


The New York Telephone Co. regis- 
tered a loss last week. A $5.40 victory 
was won against itin New York Munic- 
ipal Court by a diminutive otolaryngol- 
ogist (ear and ‘throat doctor) named 
Alton A. (the initial doesn’t stand for 
anything but: is just for euphony) 
Smahl. 

Since 1926 Dr. Smahl has been ac- 
cusing the company of overcharging 
him. - Last June he took the drastic 
measure of recording each call from his 
dial. phone and locking the dial when 
he left his office. Then he followed his 
own records and deducted from his bills 
“overcharges” of $1.10 in June, 35 cents 
in July, $1.40 in September, $1.50 in 
October, and $1.05 in November. 


The telephone company, after unsuc- 
cessfully dunning for this total of 
$5.40, also took a drastic measure. It 
cut off the doctor’s phone. Whereupon 
he paid his bill under protest, started 
suit to recover, and insisted on a trial 
by jury. Last week the jurors decided 
his record was more to be trusted than 
the telephone company’s and told it to 
repay him his $5.40. The trial cost Dr. 
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Smahl $109; eight years’ past expenses 
in “time and money,” $3,000. 

Though its loss was small, the tele- 
phone company went into a dither. 
Vice President Victor E. Cooley spent 
the next few days demonstrating to re- 
porters how the company could not and 
would not cheat its subscribers. 

He showed them the tiers of glass- 
fronted, padlocked meters resembling 
mileage gauges on speedometers, which 
automatically record dial calls. He ex- 
plained how dialing sends down one 
wire an electric charge which leaps 
across a gap to a wire to the meter 
only when the receiver on the called 
phone is lifted. 

“It’s physically impossible,” Mr. 
Cooley said, “for a meter to register a 
call if a circuit has not been completed. 
It would be just as unthinkable as for 
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Alton Smahl and Padlocked Phone 
Which Helped Him to Recover $5.40 


an electric light to go on until the cir- 
cuit was complete.” Of course, he added, 
the meter does not know if it happens 
to be the wrong number. 


Though 894 persons complained last 
year of overcharges, the meters seldom 
err. Some occasionally fail to register 
calls, but that cheats the company and 
not the subscriber. As a check on 
bookkeeping entries, meter readings 
are photographed each month. 


Even operators, who list on paper the 
calls from manual phones, can be as 
accurate as the meters. The company 
once proved it to an indignant subscrib- 
er by making phonograph records of 
his conversations. It thought it had 
proved it again when it put a special 
operator on Dr. Smahl’s wire. The 
monitor’s listings checked with the 
meter readings. But the jury, said Mr. 
Cooley sadly, disregarded the evidence. 


So did the public. All next day and 
the next Dr. Smahl was congratulated 
by unknown fellow-sufferers who asked 
to join his hitherto exclusive club—the 
Subscribers’ Protective League Against 
the New York Telephone Co.’s Abuses. 
Dr. Smahl decided to incorporate this 
group, pondered over future damage 








suits against the company for embar- 
rassment and loss of time, and issued a 
statement. 


“The telephone company,” he said as 
he answered his fiftieth—or maybe one 
hundredth—congratulatory phone call 
of the day, “should be pleased with my 
victory because of all this extra busi- 
ness we have brought them.” 


RAILROADS: Roosevelt Opposes 
Wage Rise in Labor Deadlock 


President Roosevelt displeased rail- 
road workers last week. For the third 
time in as many months he opposed 
their demands for a wage increase 
when the present agreement expires 
July 1. In a letter to Railway Coor- 
dinator Joseph B. Eastman, who has 
been working for more than a month to 
break the deadlock, the President again 
maintained “that an extension of the 
present wage status for at least six 
months is what the welfare of the rail- 
roads, of their employes, and of the en- 
tire country demands.” 


“I do not think there is much danger 
of a strike,” commented Mr. Eastman 
hopefully. But A. F. Whitney, railway 
labor leader, disagreed. ‘Our only al- 
ternative appears to call for a strike 
ballot in order to prove our point in 
this matter,” he said. 

ANNIveRSARY: The Long Island Rail- 
road, subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, 
this week celebrates its one hundredth 
birthday. Only 400 miles long; it car- 
ried 80,000,000 passengers (equivalent 
to two-thirds the population of the Uni- 
ted States) last year. The Long Is- 
land’s patrons, chiefly suburban. dwell- 
ing commuters, last year were taken to 
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Grand Central: The Railroads Faced 


a Threat of Strike on July 1 
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and from their jobs in New York City 
99.4 per cent on time. 

Most American railroads derive 
three-quarters of their revenue from 
freight traffic and one-quarter from 
passenger fares, but with the Long Is- 
land Railroad it is the other way 
around. 

Originally chartered to provide a 
through route between New York and 
Boston (using a steamship line across 
Long Island Sound), it was actually so 
operated for only a few years. 

CHRISTENING: Marguerite Cotsworth, 
a pretty Swarthmore College freshman, 
smashed a bottle of American-made 
champagne over the _ stainless-steel 
nose of America’s first Diesel-powered 
streamline train in Philadelphia last 
week and announced in a clear voice: 
“I christen thee Zephyr.” 

Gliding over the tracks of the Read- 
ing Railroad in New Jersey, on its first 
test run the day before, the light- 
weight, three-car train—ten men can 
pull it—bettered 100 miles an hour (see 
cover). It is now on an exhibition tour 
of Eastern cities and will be displayed 
at the Century of Progress in Chicago 
before being put into regular service 
over the lines of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad. 


. 
AUTOS: Olds Remains With Reo 


After Futile Revolt Attempt’ 


Almost 70, R. E. Olds, pioneer auto- 
mobile manufacturer and chairman of 
the board of the Reo Motor Car Co., 
last week showed he was still a hard 
man to beat. He routed an independent 
stockholders’ committee which tried 
to throw out the Reo management. 

“It was an interesting fight,” com- 
mented Mr. Olds. “I enjoyed it from 
the start to the finish and hold no bit- 
terness toward anyone involved.” 

But a long friendship nearly tum- 
bled. Richard H. Scott, president and 
general manager of Reo since 1917 and 
intimate of Mr. Olds from the com- 
pany’s formation in 1904, at first sup- 
ported the insurgent stockholders. 

The company had lost more than 
$10,000,000 in the last four years, and 
in January Mr. Scott was removed as 
general manager. Mr. Olds then stepped 
out of retirement (his chairmanship of 
the board for the past ten years was 
merely an honorary position) to be- 
come chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and assume active management 
of the company in an effort to rehabili- 
tate it. 

But one group of stockholders want- 
ed a new deal: Mr. Olds himself must 
be ousted. The fight was spirited, en- 
livened by a letter from Mr. Scott en- 
dorsing the stockholders’ revolt. Mr. 
Olds read it. “It is the most vicious 
thing I have ever seen printed,” he 
fumed. 

Then, the night before the annual 
meeting, Mr. Scott suddenly switched 
sides, resigned as president, voted his 
proxies for Mr. Olds, and saved the day 
for the veteran manufacturer. “Mr. 
Olds and I have been friends for over 


30 years,” he explained. “I believe he 
has at all times sought to do whatever 
he thought best for the interest of the 
company. It would be a great misfor- 
tune if any personal difference should 
adversely affect the company.” 

The opposition immediately collapsed, 
and D. E. Bates, who joined the Reo 
company a year after its formation and 
served as secretary-treasurer for more 
than 26 years, was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Scott. 

Ransom Eli Olds is regarded by many 
as the real father of the modern auto- 
mobile. He built the first three-wheeled 
horseless carriage back in 1887. It was 
propelled by steam, and when he first 
drove it down Main Street in Lansing, 
Mich., he had to get up at dawn so as 
not to shock citizens or frighten horses. 

“That kid of yours will blow his head 
off some day,” neighbors warned Plinny 
Olds, father of the budding automotive 
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R. E. Olds Put Down Revolt 
and Remained in Control of Reo 


genius. But young Ransom persevered, 
tinkering next with gasoline motor 
cars. In 1897 he produced the first Olds- 
mobile, a four-seater buggy which is 
preserved today in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington. The Olds Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co,, and later the Olds Motor 
Works were formed, early becoming the 
country’s leading quantity producers of 
automobiles. In 1903, the year that the 
Ford Motor Co. was organized, 4,000 
cars were turned out. 

The next year saw Mr. Olds out of 
Oldsmobile and into Reo, which used 
his initials for its name. Reo’s man- 
agement has carried on the pioneer 
spirit of its founder. The Reo Royale, 
brought out in 1930, was one of the 
first American cars to adopt streamlin- 
ing. In 1933 Reo again pioneered with 
automatic transmission, which does 
away with the gear shift. 

Mr. Olds, who is a thirty-third degree 
Mason ana Shriner, gives away build- 
ings. He donated to Michigan State 
College its engineering building, and a 
civic social welfare house to the city 
of Lansing. “Engines were the only 
thing I could never get out of my head,” 


he once declared. When not puttering 
in his Lansing machine shops, he likes 
to watch speed cars skim over the sand 
near his Winter home at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: National 
Lead Rejects Melon Proposal 


Stockholders of the National Lead 
Co. who expected the management to 
cut a melon at the annual meeting last 
week were disappointed when Edward 
J. Cornish, veteran chairman of the 
board, flatly rejected proposals to dis- 
pose of some 38,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock reposing in its treasury. 

Selling these shares and dividing the 
proceeds among the common stock- 
holders was out of the question, he 
declared, because neither he nor the 
other directors were willing to assume 
the ten-year liability under the Federal 
Securities Act which the sale would 
involve. Recalling that the act makes 
directors liable for understatements as 
well as overstatements, Mr. Cornish 
said: “There is not a single item in the 
company’s report which could not be 
stated at a higher value.” 

A plan for declaring a 14 per cent 
stock dividend was also disapproved 
by the chairman as being unfair to 
preferred shareholders. The preferred 
group felt they had an interest in the 
stock held in the treasury, he explained, 
and objected to its being distributed for 
the sole benefit of the common stock- 
holders. 

First Aw: The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp.’ had its first opportunity 
to throw a lifeline to distressed deposi- 
tors last week. A small neighborhood 
institution, the Bank of America Trust 
Co., of Pittsburgh, was placed on a re- 
stricted withdrawal basis pending an 
investigation of alleged irregularities 
in the handling of its funds. 

“If the bank is closed,” said Chair- 
man Leo. T. Crowley, of the FDIC, 
“the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
will immediately assume its liability to 
repay depositors in full who have 
$2,500 or less on deposit.” 

Dr. William D. Gordon, Secretary of 
Banking in Pennsylvania, announced 
that the directors of the bank had 
agreed to guarantee all deposits above 
$2,500. “Not a single depositor will 
lose one penny,” he declared. 

Meanwhile, W. P. Ortale, president 
of the bank, was charged with em- 
bezzling more than $100,000 of its 
funds. In bed with bronchitis and in- 
fluenza, he was pronounced by the 
county jail physician too ill to arrest. 
A squad of detectives, however, sur- 
rounded his mother’s home, where he 
was staying, lest he attempt to escape. 

Taxes: The modern taxpayer has 
plenty of trouble. The composite Amer- 
ican paid 20 per cent of his income for 
taxes in 1932, the National Industrial 
Conference Board reveals, whereas in 
the four years before the depression 
taxes swallowed only about 11 per 
cent. Yet the British and the French 
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NOPENED magazines or those skimmed through are of benefit only to the post 
office. So NEWS-WEEK asked its subscribers: “How much of NEWS-WEEK do 


you read regularly?” 1.9% said they read none. 


89.92% INDICATED THAT THEY ARE REGULAR PAGE BY PAGE READERS. 


Sustained interest is essential for advertising effectiveness. Magazines must be read not 
just looked at. NEWS-WEEK is read and read thoroughly. All advertising is assured of 
89.92% reader consideration. Forthcoming information, concerning living and spending 
habits, points to a market of exceptional buying vitality—but regular page by page reader- 
ship is the foundation stone. 


Comment: 1250 subscribers answered NEWS-WEEK’S questionnaire. The survey 
“It gives more information in ; ae : ; " 
deer esedhy these: aap echo was made on a national basis mathematically proportioned by popula 
magazine I have ever had.” tion groups and geographically to the entire circulation. 
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composite taxpayers are even worse 
off. Their ratio of taxes to national 
income in the fiscal year 1931-1932 was 
approximately 25 per cent. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: “Our most difficult 
and important problem continues to be 
that of getting back to work the great 
numbers of men and women who are 
unemployed,” writes Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres in the current Business Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. That sub- 
stantial progress is being made in this 
direction was revealed last week by 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
She reported for last month the great- 
est increase in factory employment for 
any March since 1920. Since President 
Roosevelt entered the White House, two 
and three-quarter million workers have 
been returned to private payrolls and 
their dinner pails have been at least 
partly replenished with an estimated 
weekly wage increase of $79,000,000. 

Success Story: A young man stepped 
into the New York office of a dairy 
company one morning 40 years ago 
and applied for a job as office boy. Last 
week he was elected president of the 
business, second largest in its industry. 
The young man, Arthur W. Milburn is 
now 60; the firm is now The Borden 
Company. 

A New Era executive, Mr. Milburn 
gets results by exercising his brain 
rather than pounding the table. He dis- 
likes vacations because he finds more 
fun in his work. When he was assist- 
ant treasurer of the company, he used 
to pore over the account books until 
he knew most of the figures by heart. 
Later he was appointed chief executive, 
an office now abolished. In that capac- 
ity he built up the business by buying 
out scores of competitors. Albert T. 
Johnston, Mr. Milburn’s predecessor 
as president, resigned because of ill 
health. 

Besides milk (fluid, dried, condensed, 
evaporated, and malted), Borden’s sup- 
plies American housewives with butter, 
eggs, cheese, cream, fruit juices, cara- 
mels, and mince meat. 

SteeL: Wages paid to steel workers 
are now 6 to 7 per cent higher than in 
1929, although steel prices are 5 per 
cent lower, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute revealed in a report is- 
sued Monday. Hourly wage rates are 
36 per cent higher than in June of 
last year, and the number of employes 
at the present time is 365,000, com- 
pared with 420,000 in 1929. 

“It is not generally realized,” the 
Institute declared, “that the recent 
slight upturn in steel prices was pre- 
ceded by a decade of steadily declining 
prices. Steel prices began to fall in 
1923 and continued to drop steadily 
until 1933 .. .” 

Although the iron and steel in the 
average automobile represents 78 per 
cent of its total weight, the cost of 
these metals in 1932 was only $31.41, 
or 4.6 per cent of the total cost of the 
car. Ownership of the steel industry is 
distributed among 500,000 stockholders, 
of whom almost 190,000 hold shares in 
the United States Steel Corp. 
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GLENN MARTIN: New Capital 


For Pioneers in Plane Making 


Glenn L. Martin, who has pioneered 
in so many aviation adventures, broke 
another record this week. His company 
offered for public sale $3,737,500 of its 
common stock, the largest offering of 
industrial shares since the Truth in 
Securities Act of 1933 warned the seller 
to beware. It consisted of 325,000 shares 
at $11.50 each. 


Mr. Martin’s life is filled with “be- 
lieve it or not” experiences. The Glenn 
L. Martin Co. claims senior rank of all 
aircraft manufacturing companies in 
the United States. Although it only 
took on its present corporate form in 
1928, it has been under Mr. Martin’s 
management since he built and flew his 
first successful airplane in 1909. 


Since 1913, when the company de- 
livered its first plane to the United 
States Government, it has specialized in 
production of military aircraft. In 
1918 it turned out the first American 
twin-engined bomber, the base of the 
army’s first heavy bombardment squad- 
ron. For six years army bombing pi- 
lots relied on this type of plane. 


Then came the cantilever monoplane, 
which the Martin company was first in 
America to equip with aluminum wings. 
This plane was the forerunner of high- 
speed YB Martin bombers, the first 
twin-engined bombing airplanes in the 
world to exceed 200 miles an hour while 
loaded with more than a ton of ex- 
plosives. They are easy to handle and 
so fast that generally they have to be 
throttled down in test flights to permit 
convoying pursuit planes to keep pace. 
Characterized by military observers as 
“the most formidable weapons yet de- 
veloped for aerial offense or defense,” 
they won for Mr. Martin the highest 
award in American aviation, the 1932 
Collier Trophy. The company is now 
building 48 of these fighting machines 
for the army. 


The Martin company also built up 
the navy’s fighting force by developing 
the first large airplanes that could suc- 
cessfully take off when loaded down 
with large bombs or torpedoes from the 
decks of aircraft carriers. In 1932, it 
added the world’s first “vertical dive” 
bomber to the navy’s air fleet. These 
planes carry a 1,000-pound bomb and 
dive straight downward at the dizzy 
speed of 290 miles an hour to discharge 
their lethal cargo at the target. 


In addition to the unfilled orders of 
the government now on hand, the com- 
pany is building three enormous flying 
boats for transatlantic mail service of 
Pan-American Airways, Inc. 

The company has shown losses for 
two out of the last three years, and the 
sale of stock is to replenish working 
capital. Mr. Martin, however, will re- 
tain control of the company. Previ- 
ously he owned 99.3 per cent. When 
the sale is completed he will own 53 
per cent. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


EDITORS: General Johnson Put 
On Carpet by Newspaper Men 





America’s greatest fountainhead of 
news is, of course, Washington. A mil- 
lion words a week are telegraphed out 
of the capital, and 500 men are kept 
busy writing accounts of history in the 
making. It was to view the mechanics 
and personnel of this vast news organi- 
zation that 100-odd United States edi- 
tors, members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, last week con- 
verged on the capital. 

Between sessions at the National 
Press Building, the editors talked and 
were talked to by President Roosevelt, 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, and various 
other administration leaders. Their big- 
gest moment came when they cornered 
General Johnson for a heart-to-heart 
talk, for they settled a number of puz- 
zling questions. 

The leading inquisitor was Arthur J. 
Sinnott of The Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News. The dialogue: 

Sinnott: I am just a bit shocked, 
General, to hear that you feel you have 
not been getting a square deal from 
the press. 

Johnson: I did not mean to give that 
impression. I think I have been treated 
pretty gently all things considered. 
Well, I will tell you, so long as we are 
talking with our hair down, I think the 
fact that a man has to write a column 
every day is the curse of modern news- 
paper reporting. 

The conversation veered to the ad- 
ministration’s bugaboo, freedom of the 
press. Mr. Sinnott harked back to the 
President’s statement when signing the 
Newspaper Code that the freedom of 
the press clause was not “freedom to 
work children, or do business in a fire- 
trap or violate the laws against ob- 
scenity, libel, and lewdness.” 

Sinnott: I didn’t know the newspaper 
trade was exactly a sweatshop. 

Johnson: Who said it was? 

Sinnott: I read that somewhere. 

Johnson: I think that was much mis- 
construed. 

Sinnott: (About the code) The re- 
porters in the better shops don’t need 
(it). You can’t make a regiment out 
of a lot of reporters. That is part of 
your grouch, I think... 

Johnson: It isn’t any part of my 
grouch. I act differently too. 

At this point a kind of Greek chorus 
of questioners took the floor. 

Chorus: You think all newspapers 
are regimented against you? 

Johnson: No, I don’t think that. I 
think much of the opposition has been 
most helpful. I don’t mihd criticisms. 
They help a great deal. 

Chorus: NRA could not have lasted 
24 hours if the newspapers had been 
regimented against you. 

Johnson: We couldn’t have even 
started. 

With their minds thus eased most of 
the editors proceeded on to New York 
early this week for the meeting 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 
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EDUCATION 


PRODIGY: Algebra Easy, but 


“Alice” Unreal to Youngster 





Scarcely a week passes but what the 
United States press digs up a prodigy. 
Prodigy of the week April 15-21 was 
Joanne Xenos, 9, daughter of an unem- 
ployed Greek cook living in Chicago. 

Through the elementary schools lit- 
tle Joanne—shy, smiling, and frail— 
skipped so rapidly that she scarcely re- 
membered where her seat was in each 
grade. Barely three years were required 
to prepare her for Immaculata High 
School, where last week a group of edu- 
cators and reporters cornered her and 
put her through her paces. 

Her interlocutor was Dr. Charles A. 
Stone, head of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Laboratory School. “Subtract,”’ 
he commanded, “plus 4a minus 6b plus 
17 from minus 7a plus 6b minus 20- 
square plus 8.” In a high voice and 
without benefit of paper or pencil Mr. 
Xenos’s daughter piped up: “Minus lla 
plus 12b minus 409.” 

Then the child witness was handed 
over to the reporters. Only mildly in- 
terested in what a prodigy can do with 
X’s and Y’s, they were there to find 
what a prodigy did in her spare time. 
Miss Xenos obliged by telling them that 
she didn’t like “Alice in Wonderland” 
because “things like that don’t happen,” 
that she considered boys too rough, that 
she believed in Santa Claus, that she in- 
tended to become a nun, and that Janet 
Gaynor was her favorite actress. Asked 
if she made friends with other little 
girls, she said: “They make friends 
with me.” 

After watching the youngster’s per- 
formance a teacher observed: “You can 
see that she is crammed. Look how 
tense she is. She needs to be in a gym 
class or out in the country. She should 
be held back... .” 


“Messiah” 


Shuts Schools of the Faithful 


Wilbur Glenn Voliva, dictator of the 
religious colony of Zion, Ill., who hates 
the idea that the world is round, the 
thought that he is going to die, women 
who rouge, men who drink or smoke 
or curse, discovered last week that his 
list of dislikes was incomplete. He 
doesn’t like being beaten at the polls. 
So when Onias W. Farley, running on 
an “oust-Voliva” program, defeated the 
candidate Voliva was backing for presi- 
dent of the local school board, the Mes- 
siah of Zion replied Tuesday of last 
week by shutting the parochial school 
of his Christian Catholic Apostolic 
Church. 

The children of Zion heard and were 
glad. But when the grown-ups of Zion 
heard, they were displeased. For the 
edict meant that the two public schools, 
equipped to take care of 800 pupils, 
would also have to handle the 1,300 
parochial school pupils of from kin- 
dergarien to college age. 

“I did it to teach the people of Zion 


a lesson,” said Voliva. “The election 
showed that the people of Zion are un- 
appreciative of Wilbur Glenn Voliva. 
Farley promised to pay the teachers in 
cash, to remodel the school buildings, 
and to provide free bus service for the 
children. Well, now I say—‘Let Farley 
do it.’” 

The only hitch in that ultimatum was 
the fact that Farley does not take of- 
fice until May 1. Mrs. Farley, however, 
went into immediate action. Prepared 
to beard the lion in his den, she marched 
to his house and there, while Voliva 
peeped from behind a curtain, she har- 
angued a crowd. 

“The men of this town are cowards,” 
proclaimed the aging Amazon (she is 
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Wilbur Glenn Voliva: “The People 
of Zion Are Unappreciative of Me 


63). “If they had any spunk they’d 
run Voliva out of town. Since they 
won't I’m going to do it myself. I'll 
get some women together and we’ll 
show him who’s boss here. He ought 
to be tarred and feathered.” 


But Mrs. Farley was “resting” next 
day and Voliva was telling 2,000 audi- 
tors at his Wednesday night prayer 
meeting that he was a “real honest-to- 
goodness old warrior’’—a two-gun man, 
“who knows more about human nature 
than President Roosevelt.” 


Amending his prediction of last Au- 
gust—that 1936 will see the beginning 
of the world’s “Golden Age, under the 
personal rule of the Son of David, the 
Lord Jesus Christ’’—the prophet now 
found that he had “divine information 
that Satan plans to take over the world 
- . - probably along in September.” 


Meanwhile, he reopened the parochial 
high school section. The public schools 
squeezed in most of the elementary 
pupils. Mrs. Farley held a private 
prayer that the Lord shall yet comfort 
Zion—by delivering it from Voliva. And 
the messiah obligingly departed with a 
63-piece brass band for a revival tour 
which he hopes will bring in enough 
money for him to regain control of 
Zion’s bankrupt industries sometime 
next Fall—after the end of the world. 
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RELIGION 


CHURCHES: Campaigns, Votes, 
Condemnations, and Attacks 





The churches these days, in addition 
to their customary theological activ- 
ities, are waging battles in the arena 
of economic and social theory. Last 
week the following broadsides were 
fired: 


Methodists: At a conference attended 
by some 300 New York Methodist 
Episcopal ministers, the social impli- 
cations of the NRA provoked hot de- 
bate. A resolution favoring ‘“socializa- 
tion of economic processes and pro- 
fessional services; the public ownership 
of natural resources, basic industries, 
banking, transportation, and commun- 
ications” was narrowly defeated. 

Instead, a paragraph condemning 
President Roosevelt for not carrying 
the NRA far enough was adopted. 

At the same time a conference of 
Newark, N. J., Methodist ministers 
voted to uphold their pacifist convic- 
tions by forbidding any member to 
serve as an army chaplain. The Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals is also preparing a 
new drive against liquor. 


Congregationalists: Advance, the 
weekly magazine of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches in America, 
last week carried a bitter attack on 
Dr. Hugh S. Magill, general secretary 
of the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education. 

Dr. Magill, who tried in vain to be 
an independent Senator from Illinois 
in 1926, has accepted the presidency of 
the American Federation of Utility 
Investors. Advance considers this ac- 
tion from one who had been an anti- 
utility candidate, managed by Harold 
L. Ickes, a shameful change of face and 
an “aid and comfort to the discredited 
utility interests.” In reply Dr. Magill 
denied any utility backing or that he 
had changed his liberal opinions. 


Episcopalians: In Philadelphia the 
annual church conference of _ the 
Protestant. Episcopal Church heard 
the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes urge that, 
“if the church is to fulfill its social 
responsibility, we must close the gap 
between the influential laymen and the 
progressive stand of the House of 
Bishops.” The gap is caused by the 
laymen’s refusal to follow the Bishops 
in their liberal views on such ques- 
tions as child labor, social insurance, 
and world peace. 


Presbyterians: “Paid newspaper ad- 
vertising is a prime essential ... for 
any religious denomination.” This was 
the message of Walter I. Clarke, pub- 
licity director of the Presbyterian 
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MIDGETS: Bird’s Eye View of 
One of the Tricks of Nature 


According to “It’s a Small World” 
(Coward-McCann), the first compre- 
hensive document ever written on midg- 
ets, Mrs. Earl Games of Moundsville, 
W. Va., who last week gave birth to a 
six-inch, pound-and-a-half daughter, 
need not fear midgetism. The book, 
out this Wednesday, declares that size 
at birth has nothing to do with the 
question; there is only one chance in a 
million that a child will develop into a 
midget. 

It was not until 1915 that medical 
men discovered the basic cause of midg- 
etism. Working in the bleak autopsy 
room at Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
Walter M. Kraus, a young interne, was 
given an opportunity to do a post mor- 
tem on a midget. Carefully he went 
about his ghoulish work. He saved the 
brain until the last. Then he examined 
the pituitary gland, a pea-sized mass at 
the base of the brain, and found that it 
was far below normal size. He knew 
that giants have overdeveloped pitui- 
taries, and he concluded this gland was 
also the greatest contributing cause to 
midgetism. 

Midgets, not to be confused with 
dwarfs who have normal torsos, large 
heads, and freakishly short legs and 
arms, are perfect miniature reproduc- 
tions of normal persons. They fall in- 
to three classes: infantile midgets, who 
remain sexually undeveloped; primor- 
dial midgets who are midgets from 
birth; true midgets, who weigh as much 
as normal children at birth, grow well 
for a few years, then have development 
arrested by some glandular disturbance. 

Sizes of midgets vary, but the small- 
est now appearing in the United States 
is Clarence Chesterfield Howerton, who 
is with the Ringling Circus. Only two 
feet, two inches tall, “Major Mite” is 
25 years old. Despite his shortness 
there would be a normal husband-wife 
difference in height between the Major 
and Lya Graf the midget who sat on 
J. P. Morgan’s lap. For Lya, now 
playing in Germany, is only 21 inches 
tall. 

Despite their diminutive stature, 
most midgets lead as nearly normal 
lives as the world around them will per- 
mit. Midget men and midget women 
often marry, but seldom (10 per cent) 
have children. The specter constantly 
before all midget women is childbirth. 
With development only of that o: 5 or 
6-year-old girls, almost all midget 
mothers must depend on the Caesarian 
operation for deliveries. 

Second only to the midget’s fear of 
childbirth is the fear of growing. Fre- 
quently at the dangerous age—around 
30—they will shoot up as much as 
twenty inches in a few months. Such 
added stature will ruin their profession- 
al lives as freaks, yet will not make 
them tall enough to enter the normal 
world as accepted citizens. 

Most surprising fact brought out by 
“It’s a Small World” is that nearly 
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Burnet Hershey (Top), Co-Author 
of Comprehensive Book on Midgets 


half of all midget marriages are to 
normal people. Midget fathers mar- 
ried to “big women,” almost invariably 
produce normal children. One such 
father, Herman Ulpts, a Viennese, sired 
a five-foot, eleven-inch son. When they 
travel on train or trolley, the son car- 
ries the father and thus saves a car- 
fare. 

This manner of saving is an old trick 
to the midget troupes of Central Eu- 
rope. Shrewd managers there gener- 
ally dress at least half their troupes as 
children to save train fares. 

As a rule midgets have colossal appe- 
tites. With a metabolic rate about one- 
and-a-half times normal, their tiny 
bodies burn food at a furious rate. 
Thus it is not at all unusual for a three- 
foot midget to eat a full seven-course 
dinner and wash it down with enough 
wine to bathe in. 

Incredible egotists, most men midg- 
ets in their unequal fight against the 
gigantic world take to swearing like 
teamsters and drinking far more than 
average men. 

Born into an alien world, midget chil- 
dren have an almost insufferable load 
to carry. Frequently the children of 
loutish Central European peasants, they 
are maltreated by enraged fathers and 
generally leave home early to make 
their own way. While most of them 
take up show work, many midgets go 
in for trades where their delicate, small 
fingers are useful: watchmaking, jewel- 
ry and gold work, and fancy needle 
work. 

The idea for “It’s a Small World” 
belongs to Burnet Hershey. Working 
for Warner Brothers as a scenario writ- 
er he was bossing the filming of a short 
sketch acted by the Singer Midgets, 
when the idea for the book occurred 
to him. Going to his friend Walter 
Bodin, a Coast newspaper man who 
had gone East to work on The New 
York Evening Post, he persuaded him 
to help. 

Bodin, who did the bulk of the work, 
spent a year in the New York Public 
Library researching. Then came four 
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months at the New York Academy of 
Medicine digging out the medical whys 
and wherefores of midgetism. With 
this background, he took to the road 
with the Singer troupe. The result is 
the Bodin-Hershey book. 


MEDICINE: Reports Tell What's 
New in Professional World 


Into Chicago last week trooped 2,500 
medical men for the annual meeting of 
the American College of Physicians. 
Some came to learn what was new in 
their profession, while others came to 
report on discoveries they had made. 
The most outstanding of the 300-odd 
papers read were: 


Pneumonia: When Dr. Simon S. Leo- 
pold, the bulky University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor, climbed on the plat- 
form at the Palmer House, his listeners 
knew he was going to discuss his fa- 
vorite subject: pneumonia. Adjusting 
his spectacles, he got to work. 

Carefully he told the story of 36 Phil- 
adelphia dogs. He had divided this 
group into two packs of eighteen each. 
Into all he had pumped the germs of 
the most deadly of the pneumonias— 
lobar. He knew that among men this 
violent disease kills between a fourth 
and a third of all it strikes. 

The dogs of one pack were used as 
controls—animals which would receive 
no special treatment. The other pack 
was to undergo a lung collapse treat- 
ment. This technique as a lobar pneu- 
monia treatment, comparatively old to 
Europe (1921), is new to the United 
States. It rests on the theory that if 
air is pumped into the partial vacuum 
chamber that surrounds a lung, the 
lung will collapse into a flabby heap. 
In this condition it will remain quiet 
and unmolested by the normal inflations 
and deflations of breathing. The natural 
benefit of this is, of course, that it al- 
lows sick lungs to rest and heal. 

For the 48 hours preceding the nor- 
mal pneumonia crisis he kept in col- 
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Dr. Simon Leopold (Left) and Grier 
Miller at Chicago Medical Meeting 
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lapse one lung in each member of his 
treated pack. Meanwhile his untreated 
pack was fading away. When the crisis 
was past, Dr. Leopold counted the wag- 
ging tails. Of the eighteen treated fif- 
teen had recovered. Of the eighteen 
untreated only five were alive. 

This actual laboratory work behind 
him, he set to digging up European 
facts and figures on human cases. In 
charity clinics he discovered 50 patients 
who had had their lungs collapsed. 
Forty-seven had recovered. 

Lest enthusiastic medical men should 
adopt his technique generally he warned: 
“This ... is not advocated as a rou- 
tine procedure in all cases of lobar 
pneumonia. In selected cases where the 
lesion is unilateral and where the pleu- 
ral cavity is free of old lesions, it can be 
employed with reasonable safety .. .” 


Reducing: As all medicos know, there 
are two means of reducing: balancing 
maladjusted fat-causing glands bytreat- 
ment with glandular extracts, and using 
drugs which will step up metabolism 
and make the body burn food more 
rapidly. 

It is the latter that has been interest- 
ing medical men generally and last 
week interested Dr. Edward L. Bortz 
of Philadelphia particularly. The clue 
that drugs exist which will burn fat 
away came from a New Jersey muni- 
tions works. There, employes noted 
that fat men assigned to making so- 
dium dinitrophenol soon had boyish 
figures. 

Dr. Bortz described the effect of the 
dinitro drug by comparing fat men to 
slow-burning furnaces. The dangerous 
but effective drug “opened the damper” 
and made the plump bodies burn food 
up instead of making extra layers of fat. 

Although the drugs are safe in the 
hands of competent practitioners, Dr. 
Bortz was alarmed by their use in 
quackish patent medicines. “It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate for the laity,” he 
said, “that no laws are now enforced 
to prevent the indiscriminate dispens- 
ing of ... the dinitro compounds. One 
wonders how the toll of deaths is going 
to mount when the beauty parlors and 
physical culture emporiums begin to 
pass it around.” The death toll has al- 
ready started to climb. The.trouble is 
frequently that patent medicine packers 
recommend using about four times the 
dosage considered safe by medical men. 
They want to satisfy their customers. 


Body Temperature: Those who have 
noted a sharpening of mental percep- 
tions when suffering from slight fevers 
had the phenomenon explained by a 
paper of Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago physiologist. To 
gather his information he attached elec- 
trical measuring apparatus to eight per- 
sons and the beds they slept in. The 
records of these eight in 200 nights were 
the basis of his paper. 

Body temperatures vary between 
two and three degrees daily. A person 
sleeps best when his body temperature 
is low, and works best when it is high. 
The notion, clung to by all early risers, 
that a person is most alert in the early 
morning, Dr. Kleitman proved untrue. 
Most reach their mental peak at noon. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Law of 1784 


Makes Frenchman an American 


The New York Court of Appeals last 
week admitted to the bar a Frenchman 
who was born in Paris and who has 
never been naturalized. Rene de Cham- 
brun, whose father was French (his 
mother was Clara Longworth, sister of 
the late Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives), has been trying to become 
an American lawyer for two years. A 
graduate cum laude of the University 
of Paris, he was certainly properly 
trained. By special permission he had 
taken and passed his bar examinations 
last Fall. But New York said he was 
not a citizen. M. de Chambrun said he 
was—by descent from the Marquis de 
Lafayette. ; 

He had no difficulty proving his de- 
scent. That was well known. But his 
citizenship seemed to everyone but M. 
de Chambrun quite a different matter. 
Then the black-haired 27-year-old 
pulled a rabbit out of the hat. 

He produced a statute of the State 
of Maryland, enacted Dec. 28, 1784, in 
which the grateful citizens ordered 
that “the Marquis de Lafayette and his 
heirs male forever, shall be ‘ 
deemed, adjudged, and taken, to be 
natural born citizens of this State.” 

After this, all M. de Chambrun needed 
to do was to produce the United States 
Constitution. “The citizens of each 
State,” he read to the Court of Ap- 
peals, “shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several 


| States.” 


Parponep: By Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia, two long term prisoners, 
both convicted of robbery. One was 
Leland Harvey, who had served a smali 
part of his 110-year term, escaped from 
prison five times, and last year talked 
the Governor into cutting 100 years off 
his sentence. The other was Aubrey 
Smith, also a constant prison-breaker, 
who had been sentenced to 145 years. 

“Those boys are not killers,” said the 
farmer-Governor, who has established 
and then broken his own records for 
pardons. “Go in peace and sin no more,” 
he told the convicts, adding that he was 
moved to mercy by comparing their 
cases ‘with those of bankers who “had 
beaten widows and orphans out of their 
money and then drew light sentences 
or no sentences at all.” 


ENTERED: By a court in Topeka, Kan., 
a judgment of $2,500 in favor of Miss 
Georgia Hill of Silvis, Ill., against ten 
of her classmates in Goodland, (Kan.) 
High School. Miss Hill sued her class- 
mates for spanking her when she 
brought a “date” to a high school 
basketball game. As the ten young 
ladies are not yet of age, Miss Hill can- 
not collect her judgment yet, but it 
will still be good whenever they pass 
21 and acquire property. 


® Another spanking case came up in 
Camden, N. J., Police Court where 





Judge Garfield Pancoast advised Mrs. 
Mary Heisey, 85, to give her son Ed- 
ward, 59, “an old fashioned spanking” 
if he continued to abuse her. 

QUESTION: For the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court: when is an expedition 
merely a trip? In 1931 Francis R. 
Ehle, head of the International Resist- 
ance Co. of Philadelphia, was killed in 
an airplane crash. Common Pleas 
Court granted his widow’s plea to col- 
lect double indemnity on his $3,000 life 
insurance policy for death by accident. 

The insurance company has appealed 
to the Supreme Court, citing its clause 
barring double indemnity on the life of 
a person who engages “as a passenger 

. in submarine or aeronautic ex- 
peditions.” Mrs. Ehle says expeditions 
can be only military or exploring. The 
life insurance company says they can 
also be hurried trips—-which is why one 
takes an airplane. Webster says they 
can be both. 

Frrep: With the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals in Washington, by 
James F. Egan, administrator of the 
estate of Ivar Kreuger, an appeal from 
the government’s claim to $8,181,245 
income taxes which, it is held, the 
Swedish match king owed the United 
States when he committed suicide two 
years ago. Mr. Egan says that Kreuger 
not only received no income from the 
United States, but that his losses “far 
exceeded” his income. Kreuger’s suicide 
revealed that his billion dollar compa- 
nies were all but bankrupt. 

SENTENCED: Charles Kranz and Jack 
Ter Laan of Juneau, Wis., to life im- 
prisonment. They had been convicted 
of killing two men during a hold-up. 
The robbery netted them 8 cents. 


© By Judge Robert V. Kinkead of 
Jersey City, N. J., Jacob Maged, a 
tailor, to 30 days in jail for violating 
the Cleaners and Dyers Code. In spite 
of repeated warnings and explanations, 
Maged (who “no speak English’’) 
charged 35 cents instead of 40 for 
pressing suits. The State Assistant 
Attorney General brought him to court 
Friday, where he pleaded guilty, was 
sentenced, .and fined $100, which he 
cannot pay. Monday Maged was re- 
leased, because the judge decided the 
tailor was insufficiently educated in the 
“changing economic and social order.” 
Decwep: By Referee Harry D. Nims 
of New York Supreme Court, that the 
name Culbertson, applied to a system of 
bridge, is public property. Ely Culbert- 
son, the bridge expert, maintains that 
no book on his system, using his name, 
may be published without his authority. 
E. Hall Downes of Pittsburgh claims 
that Mr. Culbertson has no right to 
monopolize his own name, and further- 
more no right to use his own name on 
his own books. He sought injunction 
restraining Mr. Culbertson from pub- 
lishing “Culbertson’s Own Self Teach- 
er.” Referee Nims recommended that 
this injunction be denied but that Mr. 
Culbertson be enjoined from forbidding 
others to use his name on books. 
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TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of The Last Week 


BirtupAys: Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many, 45, Apr. 20. ‘Handsome Adolf” 
forewent a State celebration and hid 
himself outside Berlin. Yet Germany 
sprouted swastikas, and to the Chancel- 
lery trooped thousands of Nazis bear- 
ing gifts. 

Among them was a silver tube, .197 
of an inch in diameter, inscribed with 
the words of “Deutschland Ueber Alles” 
and the “Horst Wessel.” The same day 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York explained that it had re- 
moved from its galleries a sword- 


| 





ann aN 
Hitler Caricature, Removed on His 
Birthday by Metropolitan Museum 


dancing representation of Herr Hitler, 
because “the caricatures were in bad 
taste.” 


* Clarence S. Darrow, fighting lawyer, 
77, Apr. 18... Curtis (Buzzie) 
Roosevelt Dall, the President’s grand- 
son, 4, Apr. 19... Henry T. Ewald, 
president of Campbell-Ewald, adver- 
tisers, 49, Apr. 20... Princess Eliza- 
beth, elder daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 8, Apr. 21. 

Encacep: Gertrud Luther,’ elder 
daughter of the German Ambassador 
to the..United. States, and Gerritt von 
Haefton, attache of the German Em- 
bassy in Washington. 

Marriep: Dorothy Spreckels, daugh- 
ter of the late sugar magnate Adolph 
Spreckels, and Jean Dupuy, son of 
Mme. Paul Dupuy of Paris, American- 


born publisher of Le Petit Parisien and 
L’Excelsior, in New York. 


© Alice Francis, tennis and squash 
racquets player, and Henry Florian 
Wolf, national squash tennis champion 
of the past five years, in South Orange, 
N. J. 


®Norma Talmadge, silent-screen star, 
and George Jessel, stage star, by Mayor 
Harry Bacharach, in Atlantic City, N. 
J. Nine days earlier the actress ended 
a six-year separation from Joseph 
Schenck with a Mexican divorce. 

Arrivep: In New York, Prince Vara- 
nand, adopted son of the King of Siam, 
en route to school in Washington. 
During his transatlantic crossing the 
Prince spent those days when he was 
not’seasick in consuming a new-found 
delicacy—spaghetti. He left his adopted 
father, King Prajadhipok, at Paris, 
where Premier Doumergue, Foreign 
Minister Barthou, and a regimental 
band greeted the royal visitors (see 
cover). In the French capital the 
King is nursing a sore wisdom tooth 
which will be extracted in London, 
and a cataract-blinded eye which will 
be operated upon in the United States. 

Diep: John J. Blaine, 58, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. member, former 
Governor of Wisconsin, and former 
United States Senator, of bronchial 
pneumonia, at Boscobel, Wis. <A La- 
Follette Progressive, he had filled many 
other State offices, sired the resolution 
which became the Repeal Amendment 
to the Constitution, and with “Young 
Bob” LaFollette fell heir to the Pro- 
gressive leadership vacated by the 
death of “Old Bob.” 


® Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Sr., 89, 
eldest of the Vanderbilts, after a long 
illness, in New York. Wife of a grand- 
son of the Commodore who founded 
the family fortune, she was social 
leader of New York and Newport in 
the 90s. She had six children: Brig. 
Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, the _ sculptress, 
Countess Laszlo Szechenyi, the former 
Gladys Vanderbilt, who survive; and 
William Henry, who died at 22, Alfred 
Gwynne, a victim of the Lusitania dis- 
aster, and Reginald, who died in 1925. 


® Andrew Kirkaldy, professional of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews, Scotland . . . Gen. William 
Campbell Langfitt, chief engineer of 
the American Expeditionary Force... 
Charles H. Allen, first Civil Governor 
of Puerto Rico . .. Connie Ediss, for 
38 years leading comedienne of Lon- 
don’s Gaiety Theatre. 

Sick List: Clarence True Wilson, sec- 
retary of the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public morals 
(extreme fatigue): “not very ill.” 

Joan Lowell, author of sea stories 
(crocodile bite): serious. 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent 
of Hungary (influenza): as well as 
can be expected. 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California (nose skin infection): 
steady gains. 
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EXTRA Active 


Years of LIFF? 
The Man who refused to 
die tells how you can quin 
Pertect Health, long life 
MLL 


R. G. Jackson, M. D., at 76. 


I Was Dying at 50! 


Twenty-six years ago fellow physicians said I 
could not live four months. I was a physical wreck, 
crippled with arthritis, near death and almost com- 
pletely incapacitated from blood pressure and a 
worn out heart. I was also gradually going blind. 


But I Refused to Give Up! 


An incident in my own medica! practice had set 
me thinking. I decided that Nature could not possi- 
bly have intended civilized peoples to be physical 
weaklings continually harassed by sickness and dis- 
ease. So I discarded the theories I had always be- 
lieved in as a physician and began putting new 
ideas of my own into practice on my poor, dilapi- 
dated, dying body. 


I Improved Immediately! 


Within four months my condition was better 
than it had been in years. I knew I was going to 
get well. 


Physical Perfection at 65! 


Fifteen years later, at 65, I won ‘‘Physical Cul- 
ture Magazine’s’’ first prize of $1,000 for bodily 
perfection against all comers of all ages. 


Today at 76—a 35 Year Old Body. 


Today I am active in business at least 85 hours 
weekly, walk ten miles a day, and can run five 
miles in 47 minutes. I repeatedly demonstrate to 
lecture audiences that I can do anything the aver- 
age twenty-two year old can do and do it better. 
Vital tests of insurance companies rate me a man 
of 35. I have not been sick in 26 years—and had 
only two colds, the last twenty years ago. 


I Can Bring YOU 
Perfect Health, Long Life 
and Immunity From Disease 


The only claims I make for my philosophy of 
“Natural health through natural living leading 
to a natural immunity from disease’”’ is that it will 
do for YOU what it has done for me and thousands 
of followers. When I say that any man or woman, 
regardless of age, and with almost no exceptions, 
regardless of their present state of health, can gain 
physical perfection, a literal immunity from dis- 
ease and 25 to 50 extra active years of life, my own 
history proves it. I could cite stories of hundreds 
and hundreds of followers as further proof. If 
space permitted, I could also quote from thousands 
of letters, many from physicians, acclaiming my 
book HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL as the great- 
est health philosophy ever written. 


My Book Will Help You! 


Whether you are really sick, or simply below 
par, or even if you now enjoy physical fitness which 
you want to retain, my book will help you. It 
shows the way to glorious health and a long, ac- 
tive, mentally alert, purposeful life far beyond 
those years generally considered “‘old age.”’ 

Furthermore, it does not call for radical changes 
in living habits. Neither does it suggest the pur- 
chase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or 
more books. The trivial $5.00 is all you pay to 
learn and apply all the secrets of correct eating, 
exercising, thinking and living—the coordination 
and perfection of the five chains of bodily activity 
on which perfect health depends. 


Send No Money. 
Seven Days FREE Examination 


Just use the coupon below. Send no money. Pay 
nothing to the postman. Keep and read HOW TO BE 
ALWAYS WELL for a full week. Then if you don’t 
find help and inspiration in it, if you don’t consider it 
priceless, return it to us and the matter will be closed. 








You may be only megcaly interested, but I invite 

you to send for HOW BE ALWAYS WELL any- 

way. If it fails to sell itself to you, you have lost 

nothing. The coupon below will bring you your copy 
for seven days’ examination promptly. 

(Signed) Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. 

Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jackson Publishing Co., (Dept. 56) 
Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of HOW TO BE ALWAYS 
WELL—449 pages, illustrated, de luxe grained Fabri- 
koid binding—for free examination. I will either 
return it to you and thus close the matter, or else send 
you $5.00 plus a few cents postage as payment in full 
within 7 days after I receive it. 


Name.... 
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WY RIGHT.... 


APPLE JACK 
FLIP 

1 teaspoonful of 
sugar; | fresh egg; 
% wineglass Laird’s 
Apple Jack. Beat 
egg before mixing. 
Ice, shake and serve 
sprinkled with nut- 
oe meg. 

' AT THE 19th HOLE *e- - xe . 


APPLE “JACK HIGH” 


% 







1 teaspoonful of 
sugar; % jigger of 
lemon juice; % wine- 
glass of Laird’s 
Apple Jack. Ice and 
serve with charged 
water in highball 
glass. 


For new and interesting Apple 

Jack highbalis, cocktails, punches 

and fizzes, send 10c in stamps 
for the most explicit Apple Jack 
i recipe book ever compiled. 


oe. « 





APPLE JACK 


“LAIRD & CO.* Scobeyville, N. J. 
Department C4-28 








UST as New England’s business life 
centres around Boston, the Hub City, 
so does Boston’s business activity revolve 
around the Parker House, famous hostelry. 


In addition to convenience of location, 
and a modern, luxurious building, we 
offer visitors to Boston the same high 
quality of accommodation, cuisine and 
service which has attracted travelers to 
the sign of the Parker House for two 
generations. Every room has private bath, 
shower, circulating ice-water, and there 
are plenty of singles at $3. 


On your next trip to Boston, stop at the 
Parker House. We'll be glad to see you. 











ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Jungle Days Here Again 
With “Tarzan and His Mate” 


“Tarzan and His Mate” is the mild 
name Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer have chos- 
en for the most exciting movie of the 
season. So exciting is it that even in 
the most ludicrously impossible scenes, 
the audience sits on the edge of the 
seats, cheering lustily and praying for 
the safety of the agile ape-man. 

The story is simple enough. Jane, 
Tarzan’s mate, (Maureen O’Sullivan) is 
living happily with her uncivilized hus- 
band, Johnny Weismuller, when two old 
friends from England turn up in the 
jungle looking for ivory which they in- 
tend to get from an elephants’ burial 
ground. Tarzan agrees to show them 
the way, but when he finally under- 
stands they are going to rifle this 
graveyard, he refuses. The English- 
men can’t see a fortune slip away so 
easily, so they shoot an elephant who 
promptly limps off to the burial ground 
to die, they following. 

The enraged Tarzan calls all good 
elephants to come to the aid of their 
burial ground, and a thrilling stampede 
ensues. The Britons have to turn back 
and, greatly annoyed, shoot Tarzan 
but don’t kill him. A friendly chim- 
panzee takes him away to nurse him 
back to health, and Jane, after looking 
frantically for him, decides he is dead 
and agrees to return to civilization with 
the Englishmen. 

As the party leaves the jungle, it is 
set upon by savages who are assisted 
by lions. It looks as if all is over, but 
Tarzan gets there in time to save his 
trembling mate. The others in the 
party meet gruesome deaths. 

Tarzan leads a charmed life. As he 
wanders peacefully about the jungle, he 
encounters a raging tiger. After a tus- 
sle, the tiger is stabbed and Tarzan goes 
for a swim to cool off. Here he meets 
a crocodile with whom he has a heart- 
stopping underwater fight. Metro used 
real tigers, but hesitated at crocodiles 
at such close quarters, so compromised 
on a very life-like dummy which was 
wound up and set in the water. It 
makes a good battle, anyway. 

The most daring feat of all is the 
hero’s dangerous act on the back of a 
bona fide rhinoceros. George Emerson, 
former big animal man of Ringling 
Brothers, declared that he had never 
heard of anyone, trainer or actor, who 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





STAND UP AND CHEER (Fox). Entertain- 
ing musical show based on the idea that 
the country needs a Secretary of Enter- 
tainment. John Boles and Madge Evans 
take care of the romance. 

A MODERN HERO (Warner). 
thelmess plays the part of a self-made 
man, inhuman and gold grubbing. 

BEGGARS IN ERMINE (Monogram). An 
empire of beggars®pool resources and try 
to beat the stock market. Lionel Atwill 
is good as a lamed and twisted “tramp. 

WHARF ANGEL (Paramount). Alison Skip- 
worth is the best part of this light ro- 
mance of love on the Barbary Coast, 
where two stokers become interested in 
the same girl. 


Richard Bar- 


had ridden on the back of this fierce 
animal. Lupe Velez, who at the time 
was Johnny’s wife stopped production 
while she begged him not to attempt 
such a suicidal stunt. Johnny Weis- 
muller, as well as Tarzan, must have 
been born under a lucky star. 

“rr Tett tHE Worip:” The glamour 
of the newspaper world, dear to the 
hearts of movie producers is spicily 
mixed with a royalist intrigue by Uni- 
versal in its latest production. Lee 
Tracy as a wide-awake United Press 
reporter hops merrily about, first to 
the northernmost point of Canada and 
later to southern France where he 
meets a beautiful American girl who 
turns out to be a Hapsburg Princess en 
route to claim her throne. Besides the 
villainous plot of Count Strunsky to 
have the Princess murdered, there is 
real excitement in the scenes portray- 
ing Tracy’s antics in getting news to 
his office. 

He screams his way into the Count’s 
chateau, barely escapes death on the 
way out, and then has to get arrested 
in order to reach a telephone, for the 
only one not broken up by his rival 
reporter is in the police station. 

While he is valiantly trying to relay 
his news, the Princess is beheld driving 
straight for death. The Count has ar- 
ranged for her to be shot at the border 
so it will look as if government troops 
were responsible. The United Press 
comes.to the rescue; the villains are 
court-martialed, and Tracy whisks his 
lady to safety. 


STAGE: “Stevedore’”’ Draws Grim 
Circles About the Color Line 


Boos, catcalls, and cheers mingled 
Wednesday evening at the old Civic 
Repertory Theatre in New York, when 
the Theatre Union presented “Steve- 
dore,” their second production this sea- 
son. Their latest play isesa good second 
for “Peace on Earth,” the drama that 
had such popularity it had to be moved 
to an uptown theatre. 

“Stevedore” has nearly all Negroes 
in the cast. Millicent Green appears as 
the only white woman, a member of 
the poor white trash of New Orleans. 
She fights with her lover who attacks 
her. When she is found, she announces 
she has been attacked by a Negro. 
The black belt is raided, and innocent 
blacks are tormented. The horror 
of white man’s justice is somewhat 
over-dramatized, but the zest with 
which the actors carry forward the 
drama leaves no time for sane think- 
ing. 

Lonnie Thompson, a strapping big 
Negro of the waterfront, rebels at the 
high-handed way in which his race is 
treated and immediately becomes the 
chief suspect. He also gets involved in 
union activities which makes his boss 
eager and anxious to frame him. Crow- 
bars wave, shots buzz about, and Ne- 
groes divide their time between singing 
and moaning. 

Audiences the first week were hardly 
less active than the actors. When Lon- 
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nie called on his black brothers to stand 
up and fight for their rights, the play 
had to stop until the cheers and clap- 
ping of the spectators died down. 

There is the inevitable wake scene. 
Such material seems irresistible to 
dramatists of colored life, but perhaps 
they know their public. The hysterical 
groups and haunting melodies were as 
appealing as ever. 


SHAW PREMIERE: “Village Wooing” 
First Takes Place in Dallas, Texas 


In 1933 George Bernard Shaw on his 
‘round-the-world tour found himself in 
a playful mood and wrote “Village 
Wooing,” described as “a comediettina 
for two voices.” Last week, the Little 
Theatre of Dallas, Texas, presented a 
world premiere of this amusing trifle. 
Charles Meredith, director of the Little 
Theatre, and Mrs. Keith Small Woolley 
played the two roles. The play was 
published in book form last February 
along with two longer ones, but had 
never before been staged. 

“Village Wooing” opens with a writer 
of travel stories trying to shoo away a 
persistent young lady aboard the S. S. 
Empress of Patagonia. Something 
about her common-sense wisdom ap- 
peals so strongly to the hero that in 
Act II, when he is back in England, he 
looks her up in her village shop. With 
much amusing Shavian logic, she per- 
suades him to become a shopkeeper 
and, in Act III, to marry her. 

Mr. Meredith and Mrs. Woolley were 
not hindered by precedent in this pres- 
entation and scampered through the 
comedy in high spirits doing very much 
as they jolly well chose and making a 
great success of it. 

The Dallas Little Theatre is one of 
the best known and oldest of the ama- 
teur group in America. It first was 
heard of some six years ago when it 
won a Little Theatre Tournament in 
New York City with J. M. Synge’s 
“Playboy of the Western World.” A 
tactful management seems to have 
eliminated the jealousies and personal 
feelings generally so strong in ama- 
teur gatherings. 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures P.M. 

7. C.F. Mt. BP 
Apr. 28. Sir Arthur 
Eddington. WEAF .. 2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 
Apr. 29. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
Columbia .......... 2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 
Apr. 30. Int’l. from 
Stockholm. Annual 
Spring festival. 
WRAP - cost iiesc'nun 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 
May 1. Rochester 
Civie Orchestra. 
WER, «vail Ss SuisinG 2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 
May 2. Prince George 
speaks from London. 
WE. bias Se0ce > 3:20 2:20 1:20 12:20 
May 3. Pres. Roose- 
velt. WEAF-Colum- 
DEB A vele-viawe ae 4:00 3:00 2:00 1:00 
May 4. Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. WEAF 12:30 11:30 10:30 9:30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time (beginning Apr. 
29). 
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BOOKS 


MUNITIONS: Unvarnished Facts 
On the War-Supply Industry 





IRON, BLOOD and PROFITS. By George Sel- 


des. 327 pages, 126,000 words. Bibliog- 
raphy, Appendix, Index. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 

MERCHANTS OF DEATH. By H. C. Engel- 


brecht and F. C. Hanighen. 272 pages, 
73,000 words. Bibliography, Appendix, In- 
aie ore Dodd, Mead, New York, 

“We are helping to hasten along the 
glad time by selling cannon balls to heal 
the sick,” declares the 1933 catalogue of 
Francis Bannerman & Sons of New 
York, dealers in arms and ammunition 
who own an island arsenal up the Hud- 
son. River. 

This quotation is a sample of the 
more elevated type of salesmanship 
practiced by the lethal industry which 
shortly is to be investigated by a Sen- 
ate committee. In two new books the 
armament business is laid startlingly 
bare. The banker control of the indus- 
try is discussed, with names and places 
given; also the use of the press, which 
is subsidized in some countries and 
bribed in others to launch profitable 
war scares. Findlly a collection of 
startling examples show how little con- 
trol any country has over its own sinews 
of war. 

The du Ponts have had the biggest 
slice of the business here, from the 
time when Thomas Jefferson switched 
government contracts their way, 
through the Crimean War when they 
made big money by supplying both 
sides, to the World War, when 40 per 
cent of the Allies’ powder came from 
their plants. Other companies were not 
idle, however. When Paris was besieged 
in 1871, a Remington salesman got his 
order out past the German lines by hir- 
ing a balloon. The lobbies in Washing- 
ton which have prevented the last five 
Presidents of this country from curbing 
the arms traffic are identified in detail 
by Mr. Seldes, particularly that of the 
ultra-patriotic Navy League which has 
been supported by armament makers. 

The European record is much more 
sensational. Before the war Schneider, 
a Frenchman, built French 75’s for an 
ally, Russia, with funds of the German 
firm of Krupp. During the conflict, the 
trade in munitions was carried on even 
between France and Germany, via neu- 











ee 
THE COUNTRY IS GET- 
TING BACK ON ITS FEET 


Step out of the Depression by shak- 
ing ALLEN’S FOOT“EASE in your Shoes 
— —— — a wy hog 
en, erspiring, Ti eet. 
It takes the Friction from Shoes. Use it 
when walking or dancing. Two Sizesat all 
Drug and Dept. Stores Everywhere. For 
Free Sample and Walking Doll, aA 
ALLEN’s Foot«Easz, Roy, N 


Allen’s Foot-Ease 















THE BREAKS © 


—this Book shows how 
to make your own 


Get over the idea that success~is due to a mysterious 
quality that some men have and others have not. 
Success is made up of simple things—the simple 
things that most men know, but don’t DO. Ray W. 
Sherman has written a book full of simple, practical, 
definite suggestions that almost any man CAN carry 
out, and that will almost inevitably help him to get 


ahead! It is called 


If You ae To Get Ahead. 


The price is $1.5 Your Money Back if you don't 
find in . — That are going to help you to get 
ahead. ny bookstore or from the publishers, 
LITTLE, “BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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second 


BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is ready for you. The 
new edition completes, with the first, the important 
events that week by week the world witnessed in 1933. 
The second volume, like the first, expertly indexed* 
by a trained librarian, contains more than 1200 action 
photographs, 1800 columns of sparkling, swift-moving 
news text, 100 personality sketches of people who took 
part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to order your second volume, to 
build the complete set. 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others. 
® Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
ume II, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
complete. 

I am [I am not [] a NEWS-WEEK sub- 
ecriber. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 


GENEROUS 


Commissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself ...It is useful. It is 
different. 








NEWS-WEEK is the tastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


Ll. &. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 
NEWS-WEEK 

1270 6th Avenue, New York 

Please send me sample copy and instructions. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














THE NEWS-WEEK IN BOOKS 


tral countries, and at one point aviators 
on both sides were forbidden to bomb 


enemy iron mines because they were 


owned by the same international ring. 

The recent American and British 
sales to Asiatic countries are reviewed. 
“Almost every week” during the past 
three years, says Mr. Seldes, munitions 
have been shipped from this country to 
Japan. China has increased the income 
of several American fighting-plane 
manufacturers, a process refiected in 
last week’s demand by Japan for au- 
thority to control the world’s trade with 
China. 

The most colorful individual in the 
whole story is Sir Basil Zaharoff, the 


“mystery man of Europe” and the besg . 


munition’s salesman of the whole world: 
A Greek patriot, he allied himself with 
Hiram Maxim, American-born machine- 
gun king, in England, and was knighted 
for the profitable pains he took during 
the World War. Thirteen years ago he 
made the mistake of inspiring an un- 
successful Greek invasion of Turkey. 
It caused the political downfall of Lloyd 
George, who had sanctioned it. The 84- 
year-old Zaharoff is now peaceful pro- 
prietor of the casino dt Monte Carlo. 

Most of this material appears in both 
books, though “Merchants of Death” 
leans more to the historical side, while 
“Tron, Blood, and Profits’ goes into 
greater detail regarding the present sit- 
uation. In their final conclusions, how- 
ever, the experts differ. 

Mr. Seldes closes on a somewhat 
more hopeful note. He had learned be- 
fore finishing his book, which was 
rushed through the press to meet its 
competitor, of the proposals of Sena- 
tors Nye and Vandenberg for a Senate 
investigation, and he believes that “no 
reason for war remains except sudden 
profits for the 50 men who run the mu- 
nitions racket.”’ He is supported in this 
belief by Bernard M. Baruch who wants 
profits amputated to render the indus- 
try helpless. 

Messrs. Engelbrecht and Hanighen, 
on the other hand, say that disarma- 
ment failures of the last sixteen years 
prove that “as long as war is a possibil- 
ity, nations will demand arms.” 


a 
ROMANCE: Benet’s Love Story 


Includes a Reunion in Vienna 


JAMES SHORE’S DAUGHTER. By Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 277 pages, 58,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Stephen Vincent Benet is a better 
poet than novelist. “John Brown’s 
Body,” published six years ago, was 
hailed as a great epic poem; its suc- 
cessor is nothing more than a slight, 
old-fashioned tale. 

It tells the story of Garry Vincent, 
art connoisseur, and Violet, beautiful 
child of a tight-lipped financier who 
smoked cigars and dictated world- 
shaking telegrams wherever he went. 

Garry was brought up abroad. He 
saw Viole: at various periods in his life, 
first as a child when they indulged in 
infant kisses, later as a student in 
Paris in the days when “there was 
time to drive in the Bois and worship 
Satan, . . to be interested in corona- 
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tions and anarchists and balloons and 
the New Woman.” 

At that point he wanted to marry 
Violet, but the: old man said: “You 
haven’t got chips and that’s a fact.” 
For a brief spell Garry became her 
lover in Vienna, and he saw the last of 
her at a melancholy post-war dance 
in New York. She was married and 
had three children. 

This romance, full of phrases like: 
“He knew that, too, didn’t he, Garry— 
that love is ‘a cruel thing,” reeks of 
genteel nostalgia, but nothing more. Its 
characters do not come to life. James 
Shore’s pioneer spirit is displayed 
against a New York society back- 
ground which is not new, and the lov- 


_ers’ reunion in Vienna leaves the reader 


cold. Ss 
Mr. Benet, who is credited with “a 
slight stoop due to hours spent at writ- 
ing,” is author of eight books of poetry 
and four novels. With “John Brown’s 
Body,” he took possession of America’s 
tallest poetic pedestal at one jump. 
Since then a book of his shorter poems 
has made its appearance. Now ‘the 
man whose verses swept like fire over 
the battlefields of the Civil War stalks 
on rubber heels among the artificial 
flowers of Uncle Sam’s high society: 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF NIGHT. By 
Louis-Ferdinand Celine. 509 pages, 168,- 
000 words. Little, Brown, Boston, $2.50. 


Bitter story of a Frenchman named 
Bardamu: how he was wounded in body 
and mind by the World War; how his 
affair with an American Red Cross 
nurse made him want to study anatomy 
in this country; how he had sad ex- 
periences in Africa, Detroit, and Paris. 
Realistic dirt and anti-patriotism have 
made this a sensation in France. In 
English, it is effective but long and 
dreary. 

THANK YOU, JEEVES. By P. G. Wodehouse. 


307 pages, 63,000 words. Little, Brown, 
Boston, $2. 


The first full novel about Mr. Wode- 
house’s famous valet, Jeeves. In it he 
extricates his employer from some ter- 
rible social dilemmas and furnishes him 
with apt classical quotations. English 
humor at its best. 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. By John Dos Passos. 
273 pages, 68,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50. 


Events glimpsed in this country, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and South America by an 
impressionistic, well-traveled reporter, 
some of whose paragraphs are master- 
pieces, most of whose opinions are col- 
ored by his revolutionary beliefs. 


THE LORD’S ANOINTED. By Ruth Eleanor 
McKee. 411 pages, 119,000 words. . Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Novel of some missionary folk who 
in 1819 went out to Hawaii under the 
tutelage of a Puritan preacher called 
Hiram Bingham. For 50 years their 
adventures are followed, particularly 
those of Constancy Williams, who re- 
belled against righteousness. Written 
with insight and humor by a librarian 
in Hawaii. 
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as AWS RICAN MWIARCUR YW 
heads in new dtrections 


THE PLANLESS 
ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION 


by Lawrence Dennis 


Mr. Dennis says that the President has no definite plan of action, 
and without a plan there is no revolution. One set of White House 
Spokesmen is clamoring for higher prices, another is clamoring for 
lower prices; some are for economic nationalism, and others are 
for economic inter-nationalism. Mr. Roosevelt himself has made 
statements which fit into all four groups. One of the most vigorous 
onslaughts upon the New Deal which have yet been published. 


HOW TO MARE A REVOLUTION 
by Raymond Postgate 


Mr. Postgate, one of the ablest students of politics and economics 
in England, offers specific suggestions for revolutionary success, 
among them a set of rules for winning over the Army and Navy to 








OW E are glad to be able to print here 
the partial contents of the May 
issue of THE AMERICAN MERCURY, for..with 


the cause of the revolutionaries. His article will perhaps shock those 
who prefer to remain blind to what is happening in the world, but 
all intelligent men and women will welcome his discussion. 


THE RUSSO- JAPANESE 
WAR MYTH 


by George E. Sokolsky 


Mr. Sokolsky, who is one of the fore- 
most authorities in the United States 
on the Far East, here presents the 
novel idea that all the talk about an 
impending war between Russia and 
Japan is mainly wind. The simple 
facts, he says, are that the two 
countries have really nothing to 
fight about, and that a war, ifit ever 
did come, would do neither land 
any good. 


AMERICAN PROPA- 
GANDA IN RUSSIA 
by Anna Louise Strong 


Does Russia stand to lose more from 
American propaganda within its 
borders than America stands to lose 
from possible Russian propaganda 
here? A fresh point of view ably 
expressed. 


BREACH OF PROMISE: 
STILL A RACKET 


by Anthony M. Turano 


The old blackmail game, with amus- 
ing quotations from actual cases. 


THE PLIGHT 
OF THE DOCTOR 
by George W. Aspinwall 


A moving plea for the thousands of 
doctors who have been robbed of 
their means of livelihood by the ad- 
vent of free clinics, insurance medi- 
cal service, etc. 


GERMANY SINKS 
INTO SLAVERY 
by S. Miles Bouton 


The Germans, Mr. Bouton says, are 
a singularly unpolitic, unrealistic, 
and fickle people, ever ready to lick 
the boots of whatever brazen man 
manages to get to the top. The Third 
Reich of Hitler, he argues, is doomed, 
but whether its end will come 
through revolution or war remains 
to be seen. If it be war, that will 
also be the end of Germany. 


BOOM TOWN 
by Thomas Wolfe 


In this powerful story the author of 
“Look Homeward, Angel” returns 
to the mood of that book, recaptur- 
ing its incomparable richness. 





that issue the new editorial direction of the 
magazine becomes quite clear. 


THE MERCURY will delight, as always, in 
deriding pompousness and quackery in all 
places, in belaboring every known variet 
of puritan or wowser, in denouncing all 
attempts to suppress free utterance. 


But it will be less concerned with the now 
comparatively harmless forms of imbecility 
dglevyel by Rotarians, Babbitts, and the 
lower inhabitants of the Bible Belt; it will 
give more attention to stupidity and swin- 
ishness in high places, where they are most 
likely to produce disastrous results. 























Special 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


9 months for s@o 


(Regular Price $5 a year) 








THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please enter my subscription for THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY at your special introductory price of 
9 months for $2. (Aad 40c for Canada, 75c for 
a foreign address per year.) 
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GRACE Crucse rales now below \92\ Levels 


A 1934 CRUISE ON A SUPERB “SANTA” FOR LESS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST ROOM 13 YEARS AGO! 


With the launching of 4 “Santa” liners in 1933 the GRACE Line reduced 
the CRUISE rates for outside rooms with private baths to a new mini- 
mum. As a result, today you may cruise luxuriously between New York 
and California on the ultra-modern “Santa Rosa,” “Santa Lucia,” “Santa 
Paula” or “Santa Elena” for much less than it formerly cost to travel in 
inferior quarters on an ordinary ship! 


ON BOARD, every luxury plus especial comforts for tropical cruising: 
All outside rooms with private baths, dining room on Top Deck with a 
rolling dome: which-opens to the sky—so that you may dine under the 
stars; the’Club;: bar; gala parties and dinners; the largest outdoor tiled 
pool; spacious sports decks; gymnasium; Smart Shop; Dorothy Gray 
Beauty Salon; movies; a telephone in every room; and, of course, a 
cuisine especially planned for the tropics. 


7 ONLY GRACE CRUISES VISIT 
HAVANA : COLOMBIA - PANAMA - EL SALVADOR - GHATEMALA « MEXICO - PACIFIC NORTH 
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EXPLORE the capitals of El Salvador and Guatemala; 
Havana, Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, Barranquilla, 
Panama Canal Zone (Cristobal and Colon, Balboa and 
Panama City); Mazatlan, Mexico, the Great Pacific 

} Northwest and British Columbia, visited only b) 
GRACE Cruises. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW. If there are 2 or ° 

members in your party you can enjoy a superior room 

at minimum rate. Sailings every 14 days—west bound 
from New York; east bound from Seattle, Victoria, B. C., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


RAIL-WATER, CRUISE TOUR—from your hometown to either coa 
by rail, the famous GRACE Cruise through the Canal to the opposit: 
coast, and by rail right to your hometown again, with stopover privileg« 
anywhere en route—for only $90 additional! 

See your travel agent or write Dept. N25, GRACE Line: 10 Hanove: 
Square, New York; 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 2 Pine Street 
San Francisco; 525 West 6th St., Los Angeles; Philadelphia, Bostor 
Seattle, Victoria, B, C, 
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